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APOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


To anyone grumbling: ‘“ What! another book 
on the Cotswolds!” Mr Nicholl’s illustrations 
supply the readiest answer. But if critics drag 
out the author from behind this shelter, let him 
make his apology, as follows. His aim has been, 
through details historical or picturesque, to view 
the district as a whole, insisting for the most 
part on the typical rather than the particular. 

Of previous well-known, valuable books, 
those of Mr Evans and Mr Hutton treat of 
particular localities in considerable detail; and 
Mr Gibbs, in a series of detached chapters, has 
bodied forth the spirit of sportsmanship that 
prevails on these hills, but paid no great atten- 
tion to interesting historical associations. 

As to the arrangement of the book, it is 
mainly geographical. The Western Uplands, 
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or Edge, are taken first, from north to south. 
In the second part the headwaters of the Thames 
(i.e. the rivers Churn, Colne, and Windrush) are 
traced from their sources to the south-eastern 
boundary. In the case of the Windrush, each 
affluent as it occurred has been traced backward 
to its source, and then the course of the main 
stream resumed. A description of the eastern 
boundary from Burford to Bourton-on-the-Hill 
brings the book to a close. 

A rough bibliography of Cotswold literature 
of general interest is appended. The final 
authority on most questions of minutie is the 
published records of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archzeological Society, to which the author 
is most deeply indebted. Besides this are the 
following :— 

GENERAL LiTERATURE :— 


Highways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds. 
H. A. Evans. 

By Thames and Cotswold. E. H. Hutton. 

A Cotswold Village. J. Gibbs. 

Cotswold and Vale. H. Branch. 

Certain passages in Mr Madden’s well-known Diary 
of Master William Silence. 


County Histories :—Atkyns, Rudder, Fosbrooke. 


APOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY vil 


Histories oF Particucar Loca.iries :— 
A Cotswold Manor (Painswick). W. St C. Baddeley. 
Histories of Cirencester. Rudder, Beecham. 
History of Burford. Monk. 
The Antiquities of Stow-on-the-Wold. Royce. 
Winchcombe and Sudeley. Mrs Dent. 
History of Chipping Campden. Rushen. 
Last Records of a Cotswold Community. Ashbee. 


Iam much beholden to Mr W. St C. Baddeley 
for revising my accounts of Painswick and the 
Roman Villa at Chedworth, and to others, too 
numerous to mention, for their courtesy in put- 
ting information at my disposal or allowing me 
to view their grounds or houses. Any error of 
fact must be attributed solely to me. 

Finally, as to the map which has been bound 
up with this volume. It has no pretensions to 
accuracy beyond what is necessary to guide the 
reader over the pages of this book. Roughly 
speaking, it is on the scale of half an inch to 
the mile. Obviously the contours are the least 
accurate part—they are intended to give no more 
than a general idea of the disposition of the 


main massifs. 
F. R. G. DUCKWORTH. 
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PART I 
THE EDGE 


THE COTSWOLDS 


CHAPTER I 
FROM A WATCHTOWER ON THE HILLS 


ANTIQUARIES and geologists have made their 
attempt to fix the boundaries of the Cotswolds. 
Both agree in making Bath the extreme point 
southwards, and while on the north geology 
gives no help, tradition cuts the range short at 
Meon Hill. As distinct from scientists, the folk 
who are perhaps most closely concerned, namely 
the inhabitants, have the most widely divergent 
views on the subject. One will tell you that the 
Cotswolds end at Northleach, another will claim 
that Tetbury must be included, yet a third fixes 
the southern limit at Bibury. In short, it would 
seem that Cotswold resembles all the most 


important words in our language—love, poetry, 
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tariff-reform—it is full of meaning, but nobody 
can say what it means. Just as we cannot say 
what poetry is and what it is not, and yet feel 
that Paradise Lost is great poetry, so also though 
we cannot fix geographical limits for the Cots- 
wolds, we all know that Northleach is a Cots- 
wold town, and so are Campden, Burford, 
Cirencester, Winchcombe, Stow-on-the- Wold, and 
so forth. 

Absolutely, then, no limit can be fixed, and 
any critic is welcome to unlock the floodgates of 
his wrath upon this book because this or that 
village, manor-house, Roman camp, British 
barrow appears neither in the text nor among the 
illustrations. But at the least all that you meet 
with in this book rightly or wrongly described, 
synthetically or analytically, artistically or 
clumsily, sentimentally or soundly, shall be 
Cotswold. And to prove this, I have inserted an 
exception—which is Fairford. 

On one side indeed there can be no doubt in 
anybody’s mind as to the boundary, and that is 
on the west, where the hills rise sheer and steep 
above the Severn valley from Meon Hill far 
southwards to Wootton Edge and Bath. But this 
line is not now to be adopted in all its extent. 
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Our district is thus delimited. Imagine four 
points placed on the map exactly like the four 
stars which form the body of the Great Bear. 
Beginning north-east and working with the clock 
hands, these are Chipping Campden, Burford, 
Cirencester, Painswick. The distance from 
Painswick to Burford is about twenty-five miles, 
and from Cirencester to Chipping Campden 
about twenty-six. 

In geographical language this land has an 
average slope from north-west to south-east, but 
the eastern boundary is generally high—about 
seven hundred feet—being formed by the ridge 
which overlooks the river Evenlode from the 
west. That is to say, it is like a great sheet 
caught up at two corners, and weighed down 
with all the rich load of woods, tilth pasture, and 
villages that it seems to offer to the plain. To 
come at it again by another way, standing at 
Cheltenham you see a ridge of hills: and the 
desire possesses you to climb and see what is on 
the other side—to look down over some unknown 
vast plain at your feet, with great rivers and 
towns—such another plain or valley as that in 
which you stand. You climb, and there is no 
other side, but only what looks like a gently 
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undulating plateau sweeping endlessly beyond 
the uttermost south. 

The appearance of this plateau is deceptive. 
Its surface, which seems so even, is in fact cleft 
into long valleys through which the headwaters 
of the Thames—the Churn, the Colne, the Leach, 
and the Windrush are flowing away from you: 
and you will contrast these long sinuous grooves 
with that short deeply-cleft valley up which it is 
most probable you will have made your way to 
the summit —eight or nine such you may count 
along our western line, with waters bounding 
towards the Severn. 

Consider again our four “ Great Bear” points, 
Chipping Campden, Burford, Cirencester, Pains- 
wick, and as if this were a demonstration in 
Euclid, connect them by straight lines. Half- 
way along the line from Chipping Campden and 
Painswick mark a point. This will be Winch- 
combe. Of this town you shall presently hear 
more, as of Campden, Stow, and Northleach. 
For Stow you must fix a point exactly half-way 
between Campden and Burford. And _ for 
Northleach, a point half-way between Stow and 
Painswick. 

The tangle of roadways which sprawl across 
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this area cannot be so easily grasped. Country 
folk distinguish the main roads as the blue-stone 
roads. It is along these that the motor-cars 
pass, for they alone present that smooth surface 
which the speed demons require for their orgies. 
Therefore it is a matter on which pedestrians 
and cyclists may congratulate themselves, that 
he who would know Cotswold need never walk 
or ride the blue-stone roads. For the blue stone 
leaves all the villages on one side, and moreover 
macadam is of a hard slaty blue that quarrels 
with the Cotswold colour schemes. If then, 
for instance, you keep to the main road between 
Stow and Stanway, you will pass through only 
two hamlets in ten and a half miles. Between 
Burford and Andoversford—sixteen miles, there 
is one inhabited place on the blue stone, North- 
leach, but on each side of it there are a dozen or 
more—Little Barrington, Windrush, Sherborne, 
Farmington, Hampnett, Hazleton, Shipton Olyffe, 
Compton Abdale—and each has its peculiar 
treasure to lure you off the macadam on to the 
clay and limestone. 

The explanation of this fact is easy enough. 
The villages are older by several centuries than 
the blue-stone roads. They stand where they 
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stand because of various conveniences of water 
supply, sheltered position, safety from flood and 
so forth, In old days these villages were 
important: in them resided the sheep farmers, 
and from the twelfth to the sixteenth century 
sheep-farming gives the clue to all Cotswold 
questions. But when the commercial importance 
of Cotswold declined—when the wool trade 
shifted, the hills became no longer an objective 
but a barrier to be surmounted as rapidly and 
as easily as possible, and in most cases 
the villages did not lie along lines of rapid 
and easy transport. Therefore the new roads 
passed them by. 

If, then, one would know Cotswold, he must 
reconcile himself to rutty bridle-paths and break- 
neck hills: nor will it be long indeed before that 
ruttiness and steepness become themselves a 
delight. There is a charm in their sheer 
unreason, apart from the flowers that grow 
between the ruts. There is an enterprise in 
them too: they are enamoured of heights and 
depths : their ambition is to make for the highest 
hill in sight and climb straight up its steepest 
face. Suppose you are bicycling to “ Little A—” 
which is well in view and some distance below 
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you. The road settles to a long decline curving 
out of sight, and you prepare for an exhilarating 
“coast.” You turn the corner and the road 
plunges like a sounding lead to a point three 
hundred feet below Little A—. Inthe middle of 
this precipice—hidden perhaps round a curve, is 
a closed five-barred gate. At the bottom the 
road turns again and you climb up—straight up 
the bank, and no nonsense about it, to—not 
Little A—, but “‘ Little A— Hill,” a knoll perhaps 
a hundred and fifty feet above that village. 

“Cotswold ” is supposed to be a hybrid word 
made up of the British (or Welsh) “coed” and 
the German “wald,” both of which mean wood. 
It is by some supposed that the British name 
may have been Coed-y-Sellt. The Saxon could 
not pronounce more than the first part of this 
name, and he was too proud to trouble as to its 
meaning; but having made up his mind that the 
country was to be classed as a “ wald” or forest, 
he called the range the Coetys-wald, which in 
process of time passed through Cotyswold and 
Cotteswold to Cotswold. The spelling Cottes- 
wold is still affected by certain local authorities ; 
the arguments seem evenly balanced against and 
in favour of it. 
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To-day it is not very easy to understand how 
the district came to be described as coed or wald. 
Yet it is probable that, if Nature were allowed to 
have her own way, Cotswold within a century or 
so would fully justify its name, clothing every 
part of itself with trees—with beech, that is to 
say, which has been called “the weed of the 
oolite.” Magnificent beech forests there are 
still, such as Buckholt Woods between Birdlip 
and Painswick, and without a doubt the beech is 
one of the salient characteristics of Cotswold 
country. There is something in the clean hard 
lines of its trunk, in the sheen of its leaves, as of 
some metal or enamel, standing up so vividly 
above the russet floor, that is as salt to the 
surrounding softness and quietness. The beech, 
let it be remembered, is the shepherd-poet’s 
tree. 


Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi, 


and no doubt while Cotswold folk were still 
shepherds, they lay dry under their beech trees and 
meditated the thankless Muse. What that kin- 
ship between the tree and the poet was, can 
never be known. There should be and yet is 
not some Hellenistic story of a _ beautiful 
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shepherd youth and hamadryad of the beech 
woods. 

It is the custom of many landowners to 
plant lines of beeches along the boundaries of 
their estates. The two longest of such planta- 
tions are to be found along the road from Ciren- 
cester to Birdlip and from Northleach to 
Andoversford. The latter is perhaps the more 
impressive of the two, and about half-way along 
it is a lonely inn called Puesdown, where you 
may spend a night comfortably enough, lulled to 
sleep by music that the wind makes all along 
these great Pan-pipes—unless, indeed, the owls 
keep you awake. 

Underneath such rows of beeches of course 
you find the boundary wall—a rough wall of 
grey limestone: and it is time attention was 
turned to this “local stone.” It is oolite, so 
called because it is made up of minute spherical 
particles something like ants’ eggs. It lies near 
the surface in many places—hence the frequent 
use of it not only for walls and roofs of houses, 
but to replace hedges across the uplands. Indeed, 
the casual wayfarer tends to recall as the 
characteristic Cotswold scenery bare rolling 
uplands cut by stone walls. On the other hand 
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it is worth noticing, there are not a few who 
connect Cotswold with valley elms and shaded 
trout-streams, forgetting the uplands. Rather 
the type should be fixed by a contrast. Suppose 
that for some time you have been making your 
way of a summer evening along the uplands, 
which have the appearance of a plateau with 
low rolling hills and no hint of deep depressions 
anywhere: the air is clear like hill-waters, and 
some single coppice darkly outlined against the 
west strikes a graver note of beauty. As 
suddenly as a swallow your road dips and 
Swerves, and you are flying down valley under 
the shadow of beech and elm, where wafts of 
May fragrance pulse across the warm languid 
air. You cross the valley bottom and toil up 
the other side, till, just when the wind breathes 
over the ridge, your woods are cut short, and you 
are once more out under the clouds on the breezy 
open. 

This contrast, indeed, though it is of the essence 
of the Cotswolds is not the whole essence. We 
must return then to our stone walls and to 
Cotswold roofs of grey slate. The stone seems 
brittle and crumbly when you see the rock 
exposed on a hillside, but that it weathers well 
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you may understand by the great number of 
houses built in Elizabeth’s reign and _ since 
untouched. The stone grows harder as a matter 
of fact with weather and age, and though the 
surface flakes slightly and has to be shelled once 
a year, yet a century or two must elapse before 
the Elizabethan manor-houses have been shelled 
clean away. At any rate, one pleasing result of 
this behaviour of the surface is that lichens and 
moss flourish on the roofs and walls; and 
thus because the whole structure tones in so 
harmoniously with the country about it, you get 
an effect of cosiness and security rarely associated 
with blue slate and brick. The boundary walls 
between field and field and along the roadside 
serve an esthetic function, being so drawn 
athwart each hillside as to emphasise its sweeping 
curves. There are, on the slope of Pegglesworth 
Hill, above Foxcote, best seen from Dowdeswell 
station, two walls that, starting far apart, climb 
towards each other in a wave-like curve—and for 
foam crest toppling over, there is at their ex- 
tremities a thick tuft of beeches. Such walls are 
built without mortar, and the stones are generally 
thin and flat and most irregular in outline. The 
total result is that the light falling upon them is 
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broken up into infinite patches of light and shade ; — 
and as all the edges are crumbled and lichens 
grow everywhere, there is warmth and depth of 
colour. These walls run along nearly all the 
roadsides. Grass banks are piled up against the 
base of them, thick in flowers, poppy, scabius, 
cranebill, cow-parsnip, campion, bedstraw, each 
in its season. The country folk are unable to 
account for the use of walls instead of hedges, 
but suggest that part of the reason must be that 
stone is cheap here, and walls are a better barrier 
for sheep than hedges. The oldest inhabitant in 
Ford contributed a different theory altogether— 
the walls are put there, he said, to teach the 
hunters to pick up their heels. This gentleman’s 
speculations are the more to be respected as he 
combines with great age an imperishable spirit 
of youthfulness. In conversation with the writer 
on this very subject he made certain references to 
“the coronation” in a context that made it 
impossible that he should be referring to that of 
Edward VII. “Surely you don’t remember Queen 
Victoria’s coronation!” exclaimed the writer. 
“Member?” he answered fiercely, “coorse Oi 
dew—wha’ that beant aighty yeers agoo!” 

For those who are fond of setting up an 
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antithesis between Man and Nature, a passage 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture (vi. § 1) will 
be salutary reading. Ruskin there tries to 
analyse the difference between the impressions 
conveyed by a landscape in Switzerland and 
some similar landscape in “the New Continent” : 
and he comes to the conclusion that the ‘“ crests 
of the sable hills that rose against the evening 
sky received a deeper worship because their far 
shadows fell eastward over the iron wall of Joux 
and the foursquare keep of Grandson.” And 
even an illiterate traveller in Switzerland ignorant 
of Charles the Bold, pondering over the same 
problem as Ruskin through shadowy hours 
made musical by the sound of torrents, may 
find his answer not in the presence of a great 
historical monument, but in the moment when 
he reaches some clearing and sees, set back 
against the forest, a chalet stained brown as 
a berry by the sun, with deep eaves and stone 
ballasted shingles, and at one side a wooden 
trough full of clear running water. So too is 
it with the Cotswolds. It is not any memories 
of Ceawlin and Cutha, nor of the Martyr King 
that give you sum and soul of the hills, but the 
sight from a sudden turn in the beech-lined road 
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of a grey cottage with dormers and mullioned 
windows and long undulating roof of limestone 
tiles, thrown up against a background of the 
good red plough. 

He who wishes to study the domestic archi- 
tecture of these hills must obtain Messrs Davie 
and Dawber’s book, which, with its lucid explana- 
tions and clear soft photographs, is a possession 
for ever. One of the sub-titles of the book is 
Cotswold Cottages, and provokes the question, 
why were not the great manor-houses also 
studied? Part of the answer to which question 
is that the rich were able to bring in artists from 
abroad to design their manor-houses, whose style 
consequently is not native. But the cottages 
were built by local craftsmen, and are the 
expression of whatever sense of beauty the 
native possessed—indeed they express the man 
himself, and as the man is what the hills have 
made him, his works should be in completest 
harmony with the country about them, should 
be the crown of the beauty of the Cotswolds. 
All of which may seem no better than tall 
talk. One test is sufficient. Seek out (having 
previously soaked yourself in the atmosphere of 
typical Cotswold villages such as Stanton, 
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Chipping Campden, Burford, Broadway)—seek 
out these three villages, Blockley, Coberley, and 
Cranham. If they seem to you no less beautiful 
than what you had already seen, then it will be 
a pity that you should have read as far as this 
page: but if you feel disappointed and even in 
some vague way angry, ask yourself whether 
the cause is not simply the substitution of 
blue slate roofs for the grey stone “slats” 
you had become familiar with elsewhere. 
Indeed, these grey roofs are the essence of 
the Cotswold building, that is to say, they 
determine the general type. The whole idea 
of native architecture derives itself logically 
from the fact that the local limestone is very 
easily split into shards or slats. These shards 
you may see anywhere at the foot of exposed 
rocks, and had you never seen a Cotswold 
house the use of them as slates would at once 
suggest itself. Nature has shown the way to 
obtain them; in fact it is she who provides 
them, using ice as her chisel to split them off. 
Observing this, the native has no more laborious 
task than to expose a thick slab of stone to the 
open air through the winter months, Moisture 


creeps in through the myriad pores of the stone, 
B 
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and in the cold weather freezes, expands, and 
opens up fissures. In spring a few taps of 
the hammer will disintegrate the whole mass 
into thin slices of stone. Now since your 
slats are comparatively small and thin, you 
must build your roof with a steep pitch so 
as to shoot the rain off swiftly: if the roof 
were of low pitch the rain might trickle in 
between the interstices. 

The roof will be of single span, unless you 
can afford lead and know how to use it. The 
supporting walls therefore will need to be strong 
and thick. Finally, what is to become of all the 
space under this wide, high roof: how is it to be 
lighted? For if it is not lighted it will all be 
wasted, and the craftsman will be called clumsy 
and extravagant. To refute such criticisms he 
brought into use the dormer-window. That is 
to say, he carried up the outside wall above the 
level of the eave at various points and formed 
gables. 

Such is the genesis of this type. Evidently 
within it the widest variations are possible, and 
it is precisely a wide range of variety underlying 
this unity of type that constitutes the claim of 
the district to be second to none in domestic 
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architecture. A thousand separate themes have 
been conceived in this key. Besides the differ- 
ences obtained by the various number and dis- 
position of individual features such as the 
dormer, there is the inexhaustible range of 
novelty in the design of decorative details, the 
heads of doorways and windows, the character 
of mouldings, the arrangement of flues, carving 
of finials and so forth. Study and analysis of 
such details would occupy a good slice of one 
man’s life. 

The house thus built conveys an indescribable 
idea of sturdy self-respect, a grave, dignified 
charm, Mistakes indeed were made: builders 
of these days had not the requisite knowledge 
for calculating strains and stresses, and accord- 
ingly in not a few cases the roofs have thrust 
the weak walls out of plumb. But there is no 
scrap of bad workmanship anywhere. There is 
no need to labour this point. Let the reader 
turn to Davie and Dawber for details of fact, 
and then to Stones of Venice for atmosphere, 
and some idea of the only conditions upon 
which the artisan can take pride in his work. 


From end to end the Cotswolds are covered 
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with traces of their pre-Roman inhabitants. 
There is scarcely a parish without its barrow, 
long or round ; nor of these has one been left un- 
touched by local antiquaries, whose enthusiasm 
is not unmingled with a certain ghoulish humour. 
For instance, the late Mr Royce of Lower 
Swell, not the least honoured of Gloucester- 
shire archeologists, was engaged with Professor 
Rolleston in excavating a barrow when they 
came upon evidence showing that some British 
male bones belonging to the original occupiers 
had been disturbed to make room for the corpse 
of aSaxon lady. ‘Place aux dames!” remarked 
Professor Rolleston. But some grimmer power 
capped his jest. For hard upon his words came 
a telegram summoning him away to the sick-bed 
of his sister: the humour of which situation Mr 
Royce expressed with admirable terseness in two 
words, ‘‘ Progress indeed !” 

The barrows are of two sorts, long (or 
“horned”) and round. The former are the 
earlier, and were constructed by a small dark- 
haired race of men sometimes called Iberians or 
Turanians, who inhabited the whole extent of 
these islands and the greater part of Western 
Europe. Their barrows are enormous works, 
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some of them as much as two hundred feet 
in length and containing internal chambers, 
galleries, passages, contrived with large slabs of 
stone set upon end. The general ground-plan 
in nearly all cases is heart-shaped, or as some 
describe it, horned—the horns in one description 
being the two lobes of the heart in the other. 
No detailed knowledge of these small black- 
haired men is possible except that they had no 
metals (with the possible exception of minute 
quantities of gold), but used knives and weapons 
of chipped flint, and that in the scale of human 
types they come very low—lower perhaps than 
the Australian aboriginal, whom they resemble 
slightly in the development of the facial 
bones. 

With their flint chips these little men were 
no match for the bronze-carrying Celts who swept 
westward in two great waves, the Goidels 
(Gauls, Gaels) and the Brythons (Britons). 
These were the men who built the round barrows 
to hold the ashes of their dead. They were a 
quarrelsome folk, and on every post of vantage 
throughout the hills are remains of their encamp- 
ments and fortified outposts. There is a tend- 
ency nowadays to regard them as entire 
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barbarians, in civilisation not far above Bushmen, 
“nasty, solitary, brutish.” This is unjust. Not 
a few arts were known to them; they under- 
stood agriculture, were bold sailors and skilful 
smiths, and possessed a coinage of their own. 
But their most enduring monuments were roads. 
The Romans, most famous of road-builders, paid 
the Celtic Britons the compliment of adopting 
many of their roads. There are grounds for 
believing that the Foss Way, the most important 
perhaps of the Roman roads crossing Cotswold, 
was simply a reconstruction of an old British 
road. From these facts an inference might be 
drawn that a large proportion of Cotswold 
villages inhabited to-day have been inhabited 
since earliest British times. For the British 
roads were built to connect British settlements ; 
the Romans, as we have seen, adopted and recon- 
structed the lines of British roads, and with them, 
naturally British villages and town sites : finally, 
the Saxons were no road-builders. It was not 
therefore until the end of the eighteenth century 
or even later that the re-adjustment of industrial 
areas led, as we shall presently see, to the laying 
down of new and more convenient lines of com- 
munication across the hills, regarded no longer 
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as halting-places but as barriers to be sur- 
mounted as swiftly as possible. 

And a very efficient barrier the Cotswold has 
been found throughout political history. The 
British camps may after all not mean that 
Britons were quarrelsome, but that they had 
great difficulty in overcoming the little Iberian 
tribesmen. Of their battles the names are gone 
like those of the fields on which the Britons in 
their turn succumbed to the more perfect Roman 
fighting machine. All we know is that the 
Romans latinised the name of their Cotswold 
opponents as Dobuni (sometimes Boduni), that 
they encountered no very serious opposition, and 
that the whole region had been pacified by 50 
A.D. To secure it the Romans drew a chain of 
camps along the Cotswold,* but at long intervals 
each from the other, since the Dobuni showed 
no signs of giving trouble. Farther westward, 
however, the Silures were more formidable oppon- 
ents, and in view of operations against them a 
strong base was fortified at Glevam—Gloucester. 

Glevum then was the first Roman settlement 


* Since writing the above sentence, I discover that the 
authorities have abandoned this view, which is based upon a 


misinterpretation of a passage in Tacitus, — 
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in these parts, and was always to be considered 
as essentially a military station. It is otherwise 
with Corinium (Cirencester) built on the site of 
the British Caer-corin, which was never military, 
and did not spring into importance as a Roman 
town until somewhat later. 

These Cotswold camps and settlements were 
connected with each other by roads, of which 
we have already said something. An important 
Roman thoroughfare was Foss Way, which 
stretches from Cornwall through Cirencester to 
the mouth of the Humber. At Cirencester it is 
intersected by the Ermine Street connecting 
Gloucester with London, and through Ciren- 
cester again passed the Ikenild Street running 
from St David’s to Norwich. 

The Dobuni quickly adopted the institutions 
of their conquerors, as is shown by the villas so 
thickly sown over the countryside; these by the 
intricacy of ground-plan, the splendour of their 
pavements, and the nature of the relics disin- 
terred, give the measure of the Romanisation of 
Cotswold. On this point, however, there will 
be more to say in connection with Cirencester 
and Chedworth. 

One of the most important events in the 
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Saxon conquest was the battle of Dyrham, 577 
A.D., for thereby the West Saxons under Ceawlin 
drove in a wedge of Saxon territory from 
Channel to Severn-mouth, cutting off the Britons 
of Wales from their kinsmen of Cornwall. 
Seven years later Ceawlin, by a further great 
conquest at Feathenleah (a locality not yet 
identified), gained and occupied a district there- 
after known as the Hwiccian realm from the 
name of the Saxon tribe, the Hwicca, who there 
took up their abode. The name still survives in 
Wychwood on the south-east border of the hills. 
This Hwiccian realm was co-extensive with the 
old see of Worcester ; in other words, it included 
the whole of the Cotswolds and a good deal of 
territory besides. At first it formed part of the 
kingdom of Wessex, and West Saxon it has 
remained in idiom and pronunciation. In 679, 
however, by a treaty of Cirencester, it was made 
over to Penda, the heathen king of Mercia, who 
governed it through viceroys of Northumbrian 
birth ; he dared not set up a native viceroy with 
power over them. It may have been these 
Northumbrian princes who introduced Christi- 
anity into the Hwiccian realm: at any rate we 
know that the country was converted by 
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Northumbrian missionaries from Iona, not by 
Augustine’s workers. 

Of the Danes Cotswold saw little, though 
the inhabitants paid their share of the Danegeld. 
A few bands of Danes passed down the Stroud 
Valley on their way from Thames to Severn, and 
of these some were tempted to stay, as a few 
place-names ending in thorp (¢g. Southrop, 
Hatherop ; cf also Daneway, Buckholt) seem to 
indicate. 

There is little to record of the time which 
elapsed between the coming of the Danes and of 
the Normans. It remains only to say something 
of the religious history of these centuries. The 
Church was, if not the only, at least the most 
important agent of civilisation in Saxon England ; 
and Saxon England was little better at first than 
a wilderness. The Britons had been killed off 
or enslaved, and all that the Romans had care- 
fully built up in four centuries was smashed and 
trampled on. For the Saxons, proud of a rough 
open-air life, feared and despised the life in great 
cities. Therefore they laid Roman villas and 
Roman towns in ruins, so that the words which 


one of them spoke of Bath hold good also of 
Coriniun. 
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Ruined are the roofs, 
Tottering the towers, 

Hoar gate turrets marred 
Their mortar decayed, 
Their battlements scattered, 
Shorn, fallen. 

Undermined from old time 
Earth’s grip keepeth 

Its mighty builders 

Aged and gone; 

The strong of grasp fallen 
Till a hundred aeons 

Of mankind have passed. 


Over such a people the influence of Christi- 
anity radiated from monasteries. On Cotswold, 
Tetbury was the first founded. Withington, 
Cleeve, Cirencester, and Stanway date from 
Saxon times. Endowments were provided, and 
these increased in value after the custom was 
introduced of presenting control over such 
institutions in reward for good political and 
military service. Many abuses crept in and 
flourished until the coming of St Oswald, who in 
the tenth century remodelled the greater number 
of the monasteries according to the rule of St 
Benedict. 

The Normans were great church builders on 
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these hills, and it is said that the proverb—“ As 
sure as God’s in Gloucestershire ”—refers to the 
number of churches in the county (though some 
indeed say it refers to “Christ’s blood that is in 
Hayles”), and indeed even the smallest hamlet has 
its church or chapel of ease. Norman castles 
also there were at Brimpsfield, Cirencester, 
Sudeley, Hayles, and elsewhere, very little better 
than robbers’ nests. Their lords were quick 
to take their share in every civil war, begin- 
ning with the struggle of Stephen and Matilda, 
and continuing up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But these movements are 
all on the surface of Cotswold history, while 
by slow interaction of experiment, resource, 
and fortune, the hills were being turned into a 
vast sheep-run where the famous Cotswold 
breed was to graze. 

However the history of the wool trade and 
clothing industry in the Cotswolds demands 
a section to itself: at the present moment 
political rather than economic history is our 
concern, And so we pass on at once to the civil 
wars across five hundred years, which though 
not empty of fighting, provide only such small and 
disconnected incidents as may best be noticed in 
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connection with the several places near which 
they occurred. 

The strategic importance of the Cotswolds as 
a barrier between Midlands and West, between 
Severn and Thames, has already been suggested. 
In the case of the civil wars, Gloucester is of 
course the centre of interest for this part of the 
world, and the armies that marched and fought 
across these hills were for the most part making 
to or from Gloucester. 

During the first part of the war Charles’ 
efforts were taken up with the collection of an 
army sufficiently large to storm London. There 
were three main recruiting centres, Yorkshire, 
Oxford, and Cornwall. Recruiting on Cotswold 
would be for the Oxford army, and though most 
of the countryside came in, Cirencester was held 
for Parliament. The town was stormed by 
Prince Rupert in February of 1643. By April 
Charles had three large armies at his disposal, 
and it was now that his real difficulties began, 
for he found himself unable to bring the three 
together. Their movements were paralysed by 
the presence in their rear of strong Parliamentary 
garrisons in Hull, Plymouth, and Gloucester. 

The Roundheads then had to be smoked out of 
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Gloucester, and so that town was invested in 
August of 16438. A fortnight later Essex 
marched out of London to its relief, pushed his 
way past Rupert at Stow-on-the-Wold, and 
reached the edge of the hills at Cleeve summit. 
The siege was raised, but Essex, not thinking 
himself strong enough to face the Royalists, 
retreated again across the Cotswolds, recapturing 
Cirencester on his way to Newbury. 

The scene of the more important fighting 
now shifted northward, for the Scotch sword 
had been thrown into the balance. In the 
Gloucestershire district the general situation 
was this: Charles remained in Oxford and 
attempted from time to time to make good his 
communications with the loyal West and with 
Wales. Both sides therefore executed a series 
of breathless dashes across the hills. One of 
these was from Evesham to Lyme in Dorset, and 
bore Charles to his last success against Essex in 
Cornwall. Yet another carried Charles from 
Oxford wid Stow-on-the-Wold to Leicester and 
to Naseby. The last was when Astly came with 
3000 men from Bridgnorth, and lost them at 
Stow-on-the-Wold on 21st March 1646. The 
old leader was taken with the rest of the captives 
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into Stow Churchyard ; and then taking his seat 
ona drumhead he uttered these famous words 
to his captors—“ Gentlemen, you may now sit 
down and play, for you have done all your work 
if you fall not out among yourselves.” 


CHAPTER II 
COTSWOLD WOOL AND COTSWOLD SHEPHERDS 


In one sense the wool trade is the key to the 
whole of English history in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. It determined 
the relations of this country with Continental 
Powers, particularly with Flanders, and it pro- 
vided sinews for the Hundred Years War. With 
regard to the Cotswolds in particular, it explains 
the presence of noble churches and admirable 
private houses. All this is not a defence of 
the theory that economic considerations entirely 
govern the development of a nation. The wool 
trade very possibly “explains” the wars with 
France; but what “explains” the wool trade? 
Strong government and a respect for private 
property ; for the explanation of which in their 
turn, you would be driven back finally upon 
the Moral Ego. 
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England was more or less orderly and peace- 
ful through whole centuries when the Continent 
could not achieve peace. Those ceaseless 
Continental wars meant ceaseless plunderings, 
and the sheep, being defenceless and foolish and 
succulent, is first victim to the forager. There- 
fore only peaceful countries such as England 
produced wool—in fact England was alone in the 
market, for the wool produced by her rival Spain 
was too brittle to be of much use. 

The history of the wool trade may be divided 
into two stages. In the first of these the whole 
of our wool was exported to Flanders ; and since 
we alone produced wool, and wool was a necessity, 
we could impose any export duty we pleased. 
The second stage or period begins with the 
development of weaving in this country. More 
and more wool is kept in the country, until at 
the last export ceases altogether towards the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, all the 
wool being made up into cloth on English 
looms. 

The first period then is practically co-extensive 
with the whole of the fourteenth and most of the 
fifteenth century. This is the period in which 


Chipping Campden and Northleach were built, 
c 
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and Cirencester began to regain something of its 
old importance. Their beautiful churches they 
owed to the piety of their richer citizens, chiefly 
wool merchants. Thus it was John Fortey at 
Northleach who, displeased with the small and 
dark Norman church of his day, gave orders 
that the roof should be raised and the whole 
structure better lighted. Of the same stamp 
was William Greville at Campden. In both 
churches the memory of these pious merchants 
is kept alive by brasses. The brasses of North- 
leach are particularly fine, and show the 
merchants standing with one foot on a wool- 
sack and the other on a lamb. Besides churches, 
grammar schools were founded—for instance by 
John Ferby at Chipping Campden, by Richard 
Shepham at Stow-on-the-Wold, and Simon 
Wisdom at Burford. The Victoria History of 
Gloucestershire contains the statement; ‘“ There 
is perhaps no county of England which in ancient 
or modern times can boast a better supply of 
institutions for the advancement of secondary 
education than Gloucestershire.” This is the 
golden age of Cotswold, when commercial and 
municipal activities were so intertwined in action 
and co-extensive in province, that for a merchant 
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to spend his money on enriching and beautifying 
his township was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

As regards the agricultural conditions of this 
period, it may be noticed that the Black Death, 
so terrible a blow to other industries, greatly 
advanced sheep-farming; for seeing that sheep 
do not require much labour farmers gave up the 
plough and took to keeping sheep, till men 
ceased to care for anything else. ‘‘ Where are our 
ships, what are our swords become? Our 
enemies bid us for a ship set a sheep,” exclaims 
the Libell of English Policy. The art of 
breeding seems not to have been understood or 
at any rate not successfully practised. The 
fleece (according to Thorold Rogers’ statistics) 
was light, 1 lb. 7% oz. being the average, as 
compared with 5 lbs. in the eighteenth century, 
and, at that, the wool was coarse in texture. 
Apart from this, in knowledge of how to care 
for the flocks that period was not so far behind 
our modern science. For example, the symptoms 
of rot were recognised and accurately set down, 
and one frequent vehicle of the disease was 
detected, the water-snail which carries the fluke. 
Sheep were fed under cover in winter “on coarse 
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hay, wheat, and oat straw, or failing these on pea 
or vetch haulm.” 

As for the social conditions of the people, we 
must imagine on the hills, and even to a certain 
extent in the villages, houses of mud and clay, or 
even of wattle daubed with mud. But for all 
that the name Merry England was not un- 
deserved. Poverty there was indeed, but as yet 
there was no “submerged tenth,” and wealth 
was more evenly distributed. There was no 
flaunting of those incredible contrasts which are 
at the root of modern economic disquiet. 

Besides the Libell of English Policy there 
is other evidence that the increase in the pros- 
perity of sheep-farming was not all gain. The 
population soon began to recover from the 
decimation by plague, but the demand for labour 
grew smaller as more and more ploughland was 
turned into pasture. ‘‘ Your sheep may be now 
said to devour men and to unpeople not only 
villages but towns.” However it may be that 
the labour so liberated diverted itself into the 
weaving industry, which was growing at a 
greater pace even than the sheep-farming. 

It was Edward III. who had introduced 
Flemish weavers into this country, some of whom 
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came and settled in the Stroud Valley. Indeed, 
a year or two after their introduction, when 
Edward sent a commission round the country to 
discover which districts had made the most of 
their new opportunities, Stroud was singled out 
for special commendation. With the growth of 
this weaving industry the importance of such 
towns as Northleach began in certain measure 
to decline, as they were chiefly market towns 
where wool was bought for export by such 
merchants of the staple as the Celys. By the 
end of the sixteenth century the greater part of 
English wool was no longer exported but made 
upat home. Northleach and Chipping Campden 
in fact continued to prosper solely by reason of 
the few mills which were established there. But 
there was not sufficient water-power in these 
localities to maintain the industry on any large 
scale, and with a fresh importation of Huguenot 
weavers by Elizabeth the economic centre of 
gravity was finally shifted to the Stroud Valley. 
But before its setting, the spirit of that golden 
age fixed itself for ever in the happy dignity of 
the Cotswold domestic architecture, the best 
period of which is from 1580 to about 1650. 
So all down the golden valley of the Stroud 
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Water resounded the clack of looms and the 
whirr of spinning-wheels. Not only here indeed, 
for the weaving was done in farmhouses far and 
wide over the hills. And this prosperity con- 
tinued right up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. But it was not uniform. The demand 
for cloth was not always constant, and in 1621 
we hear of serious troubles caused in this country 
by the “unemployed.” The Justices of Peace 
made a strong appeal to the Government, and an 
inquiry was held into the whole matter. That 
was an age of limited economic outlook. An 
Order in Council ordered that “new stocks 
shall be set up to employ the unemployed,” 
and declared, “we will by no means indue that 
the wool growers shall engross their wools and 
keep them in their hands two, three, or more 
years together to increase the price thereof.” As 
might be expected, the master clothiers in their 
turn put their foot down. “One William 
Bennett, a very ancient and a good clothier, doth 
offer to live by brown bread and water rather 
than his great number of poor people should 
want work if he had means to keep them in 
work.” The truth was, more cloth had been 
produced than at the moment was needed. The 
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next measure of the Council was to deal with 
this surplus by recommending that all people 
throughout the kingdom should wear woollen 
garments that winter. And with that our in- 
formation ceases: no doubt fashion proved more 
elusive even than economics, and the distress 
was unabated. 

Then again in times of prosperity all was 
not ideal. This picturesque system of hand- 
power looms set up in the household where the 
women work while the men tend their flocks on 
the wold, has a side to it that, strange to say, 
might be considered even further out of harmony 
with the beauty of the countryside than the 
modern factory. For the modern factory generally 
means a union of workmen to secure fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the employers. But with 
the home-working system such unions were im- 
possible, and the middleman exercised a wicked 
despotism, and the sweating which we associate 
to-day with squalid town tenements was to be 
found here in its most repellent shapes. The 
stronger family sentiment, the easier it is to trade 
on it : and it is stronger in a countryside like this 
than in the squalid tenement. We can be sure 
the middleman exploited it thoroughly. 
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On the whole, the period from 1650-1750 was 
fairly prosperous. Much wealth was produced 
even if it was not fairly distributed. Why then 
does this period leave so few traces of itself, and 
why do those who write of the Cotswolds slip 
so hurriedly by it? Because it was an unlovely 
age. Three things had dried up that source of 
beauty which had flowed so abundantly in the 
Middle Ages: these were the nationalisation of 
commerce, Puritanism, and the break up of the 
manorial system. 

The new commerce meant a cessation of that 
“family” relation which had existed between 
employer and workman: it affected quite deeply 
the corporate life of the villages and blighted 
their fine spirit of independence, so that no more 
money was spent on erecting and beautifying 
public buildings or adorning those which already 
existed. Puritanism helped on the gloomy work 
by freezing human tears and laughter, by frown- 
ing upon all that delight in strangeness and 
beauty and life for its own sake, which expressed 
itself in the domestic architecture and the folk 
songs and dances and games of the countryside, 

The repression of any healthy, natural activity 
works harm. The repression in England (by 
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whatever causes) of the natural tendency of men 
to glorify their activities in a symbol, that is to 
say, in song and dance and gesture, has led to 
Mafeking Night, and perhaps is responsible for 
the reputation that we bear abroad of being 
inartistic. Once that instinct had free play. To 
exhibit it in action is beyond our powers or the 
scope of this book. There is occasion for no 
more than a brief allusion to one or two mani- 
festations of it. 

In 1592 Queen Elizabeth visited Sudeley 
Castle. Nowadays should a sovereign visit 
any country place there would be an address 
presented by the local authorities, the volunteers 
would turn out, and a small girl would present a 
bouquet of flowers, and at night perhaps a few 
fireworks would be let off. But that was not 
enough in the sixteenth century. The place had 
to embody its welcome and its loyalty and its 
pride in some concrete form. Accordingly, at 
the gates of Sudeley, Elizabeth was confronted 
by a shepherd who spake as follows: 

“Vouchsafe to hear a simple shepherd ; 
shepherds and simplicity cannot part. Your 
Highness is come into Cotswold, an uneven 
country, but people that carry their thoughts 
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level with their fortunes: low spirits but true 
hearts; using plain dealings, once counted a 
jewel but now beggary. These hills afford 
nothing but cottages, and nothing can we present 
to your Highness but shepherds. . . . This lock 
of wool, Cotswold’s best fruit, and my poor gift 
I offer to your Highness, in which nothing is to 
be esteemed but the whiteness, Virginity’s 
colour: nor to be expected but duty, shepherd’s 
religion.” Again, for the third day of the visit 
the following entertainment had been devised: a 
man clothed in sheepskins was to be presented, 
while an interpreter pronounced the following : 

“May it please your Highness this is the 
great Constable and Commander on Cotswold : 
he speaks no language but the Rammish tongue : 
such sheepish governors there are that can say 
no more to a messenger than he (baa) . . .” and 
so forth ; all of which is very much to be praised 
above the donning of black coats and blowing of 
bugles and cheering at flags and singing ready- 
made patriotic songs. But if it is objected that 
all this spectacle was not devised by the country 
people but by the lords of Sudeley, and that it 
reeks of the artificialities of pseudo-pastoral art, 
then let us turn to something which comes as 
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straight from the heart of the people as sap from 
the soil. 

It has been stated that the enclosures on 
Cotswold did not take place until the end of the 
eighteenth century, that is to say, about 1780. 
This of course is the period of the industrial 
revolution. The centre of the woollen industry 
had shifted, and sheep-farming was no longer so 
lucrative as heretofore. Farmers had now to 
depend upon cereals; but in that case the old 
open-field system of agriculture had to be got rid 
of, as it was unscientific and wasteful. Yet even 
so in odd nooks that antiquated system continued; 
and it is with one of these that we are now 
concerned, namely, with the common field of 
Weston near Campden. For here the far famed 
Cotswold Games, the Olympic Games founded by 
Robert Dover, were celebrated on Whitsun 
Thursday in each year. Mr C. R. Ashbee has 
worked out a most suggestive essay upon the 
significance of these games and their disappear- 
ance when the field was enclosed in 1852. The 
cause alleged for the enclosure was as much 
moral as economic. The games had become the 
meeting-place of the scum of the Black Country, 
attracted thither by the horse-racing, a feature 
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introduced in the year 1819. The taint of great 
manufacturing cities rested for some years on 
this countryside, as if their pall of smoke had 
spread so far southward. Low blackguards 
hung about the place for days before and after 
the race. The games had lost their old signifi- 
cance, and old Robert Dover must have turned in 
his grave. For what he meant them to be, is 
sufficiently declared in the following lines : 


Where horse not for his price doth ride, 
More than his truth (a match as faire) 
And greyhound is for Coller tride, 

More than for death of harmelesse Hare; 
And kennels pack’d, that how they ery’d 
For what they kill’d men may declare, 
For hunters most heroyick are they 

That seek the prize and shun the prey. 


Those lines occur in one of a collection of 
poems called Annalia Dubrensia—“upon the 
yearly celebration of Mr Robert Dover's 
Olimpic Games upon Cotswold Hills (1636) ”— 
written in praise of the founder of those games. 
They are after the manner of the encomiastic 
literature of that period, full of most learned allu- 
sions to classical mythology, ransacking heaven 
and earth for ingenious conceits. There are 
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acrostic poems and anagrams on Dover’s name 
(“Do robur et versus” and “Most rare: true 
bred”), and a Pan-pipe poem, which last con- 
tains the most remarkable language, such as— 


For he little valueth the pompous Turk-like Sopheys, 
This subsideriall rundle: him I seek with Trophies, 
Which whirryeth his Fame in circuit all over. 


“Subsideriall” is good! Drayton and Ben 
Jonson were laid under contribution for the 
Annalia, and there is a poem by the founder 
himself written in sledge-hammer heroics, and 
explaining his purpose in founding the games. 
He supports them as affording a safe vent for 
certain instincts natural to human beings. If 
these instincts are not given free play the man 
goes wrong. If he is not allowed the morris- 
dance and the wake he will soak all day in a 
beerhouse. 


Whilst Greece frequented active Sport and Playes, 
From other men she bore away the prayse . . . 
But when they once those pastimes did forsake 
And unto drinking did themselves betake, 

So base they grew that at this present day 

They are not men, but moving lumps of clay. 


He proceeds to complain that the clergy of 
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his time frown upon honest sport. But his 
sentiments have been better expressed for him 
in another place by his friend Trussell— 


The countrie wakes and whirlings have appear’d 
Of late like forraine pastimes : Carnivalls 

Palme and Rush-bearing, harmelesse Whitson-ales 
Running at Quintain, May-games, generall Playes 
By some more nice then wise, of latter dayes 
Have in their Standings, Lectures, Exercises, 
Been so reprov’d, traduc’d, condemn’d for vices 
Profane and heathenish that now few dare 

Set them afoot ; the Hock-tide pastimes are 
Declin’d if not deserted ; so that now 

All Publike merriments, I know not how 

Are question’d for their lawfulness; whereby 
Societie grew sicke; . . 


And “ An Eclogue on the Palilia” opens— 


What Clod-pates Thenot are not British swaines, 


and Colin later on affirms, 


Swaine with their sports their soules were tane away. 


Robert Dover, “the only begetter” of these 
poems, was a Warwickshire man, an attorney by 
profession, but with a heart so overflowing with 
kindness that ‘he never try’d but two causes, 
having always made up the difference.” The 
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exact date of the institution of the games at 
Weston is unknown; but Dover was favoured in 
his project by James I. himself, and we are told 
by Wood that Endymion Porter obtained and 
presented him with an old suit out of the royal 
wardrobe. Attired in this suit and wearing a 
yellow favour, Dover presided over his Olympic 
festival presumably up to the days of the Civil 
War. He died in 1652. The games themselves 
consisted of ‘‘ backsword play, wrestling, leaping, 
pitching the bar, throwing the iron hammer, 
handling the pyke, leaping over the heads of 
men kneeling, standing upon their hands, etc. ; 
also dancing of women, men hunting and 
coursing the hare with hounds, greyhounds, ete. ;” 
and all these things were delineated on a plate 
prefixed as frontispiece to the original Annalia, 
and to the reprint of them issued in 1878 by 
Williams of Cheltenham, Besides these things 
(the haughty ease of the hammer-thrower is 
beyond all description) old Dover himself is 
there in his royal suit, riding upon a stately 
pacing charger. 

“How does your fallow greyhound, sir?” 
asks Justice Shallow in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. “TI heard say he was outrun on 
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Cotsall.” And since folk came from as far as 
sixty miles away to Weston field on Whitsun 
Thursday, and Stratford is barely ten miles dis- 
tant, many have supposed that Shakespeare him- 
self had frequented the Cotswold Games. 

There is but little grazing on Cotswold now, 
and the famous breed described by Drayton 
makes better mutton than wool. 


No brown nor sullied black the face or legs doth streak 
Like those of Moreland, Cank, or of the Cambrian hills 
That lightly laden are; but Cotswold wisely fills 

Hers with the whitest kind; whose brows so woolly be 
As men in her fair sheep no emptiness should see. 

The staple deep and thick, through to the very grain 
Most strongly keepeth out the violentest rain 

—A body long and large, the buttocks equal broad 

As fit to undergo the full and weighty load. 


The land has been turned into ploughland 
everywhere. Compared with many parts of the 
country the Cotswolds yield a fair profit to the 
farmer, and with improved methods might yield 
still more. Experiments indeed are being made: 
the presence of the Agricultural College in 
Cirencester acts as a stimulus; but the old men 
on the hills shake their heads and say, that what 
is needful is not new manures and new cattle 
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food, but experience and wisdom. The old race 
of farmers they say is dying out, the men who 
really understood the language of soil and sky: 
the young men are featherbrained and rash. 
To the outsider this conflict of conservatism and 
enterprise seems not the worst guarantee of 
ultimate success, so long as it does not become 
too bitter. 

The pastoral life will never come back to 
Cotswold; never again shall we hear “the happy 
Tityrus piping underneath his beechen bowers.” 
Folksong is dead. ‘Tityrus prefers bawling 
“Under the old Appletree” or “ Hiawatha” in 
the bar parlour to “Turmut hoeing” or “The 
Little Turtle Dove” at his own fireside of a 
winter evening. Gone are Dover’s Olympic 
Games, and so are “rush bearing,” May-games, 
riding at the quintain, and the harvest-home. 
Houses of brick and slate seem more desirable— 
they are tidier and more trim—than houses of 
greystone and roofs of grey slates. The lure of 
gay shop windows and crowds and city laughter 
is drawing away more and more young men. 
There is little to relieve this gloom—only the 
Cotswold conservatism which kept Upton St 
Leonard’s field unenclosed till 1897 (in that year 
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you could still see the turf balks dividing strip 
from strip), and Westcote field to the present day 
and still (near Bourton on the Water) yokes 
oxen to the plough. And though Dover’s Games 
are no more, Mr Gibbs has in his Cotswold 
Village given the measure of the “sporting 
instinct” of Cotswold folk. While railways are 
rare, and coal and iron rarer, still some hope 
remains: the old spirit of the past, laid so 
beautifully to sleep in these hills, is perhaps only 
waiting for the right prince to appear and wake 
her with a kiss. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SUMMITS 


Too much has been said of the peace and homeli- 
ness of English scenery, and of the Cotswolds 
in particular. It is true there is nothing in 
the Cotswolds to correspond, for instance, with 
Ruskin’s description of the Col du Ferret, no 
element of terror, no stupendous ruin, nothing 
monstrous or disquieting. On the other hand, 
the countryside resembles its own architecture 
in this, that the more you study it, the more you 
are impressed with the wide variety of effects 
co-existing under an apparent unity, until you 
exult that beauty in all its aspects is here. The 
south-eastern valleys are full of a beauty that is 
soft and reposeful; yet on the western Edge you 
will find something of harshness and abruptness 
of outline, of sudden contrasted heights and 


depths : so that here is another beauty impressive 
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and majestic, and yet never so losing kinship 
with that other mildness and sweetness as to 
appear of a different country. The windshorn 
uplands of the highest terraces are bleak and 
rugged enough in winter-time ; even in the height 
of summer they do not so much woo as compel 
admiration. Again what is stern, if not the 
scarred cliff-face of Leckhampton Hill seen from 
the north, with a thin line of trees like a 
ragged eyebrow bristling along the top ? 

But it is not the aspect of this western 
rampart that is felt as sublime, so much as the 
whole outlook from its various heights on to the 
Severn valley and hills beyond. There are half 
a dozen view-points, each of which is declared by 
its own enthusiasts the finest in the Cotswolds 
—Broadway Beacon, Langley Hill, Cleeve, 
Painswick Hill, Pegglesworth, Roel Gate. 

Broadway Beacon or Tower is on the second 
highest ridge of the Cotswolds, a summit close 
on 1050 feet, that is to say, only 20 feet lower 
than Cleeve Cloud. The tower itself is a 
hideous structure, so far as anything so placed 
can seem hideous—hideous in outline, hideous 
in conception; for it is a sham antique and a 
monument of worldly pride to boot. The ground 
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hereabouts belonged in the eighteenth century to 
the Earl of Coventry, whose residence was at 
Croom Court, near Worcester: and this tower 
he set up on the furthest corner of his estates, 
that he might gloat over the vastness of them. 
To this may be added that he broke his neck by 
a fall from the roof of the same tower, and the 
estate was split up into fragments ; a story untrue 
but morally salubrious. It must deter no one 
from climbing the tower, whence his glance may 
sweep in ample compass over no less than 
fourteen British counties, and pass from the 
Wrekin and Clee Hill in the north to the 
Malverns and the Forest of Dean in the west : 
eastward you see the ramparts of the Evenlode 
valley, and south-eastwards the Berkshire Downs 
—a kingly view. And near and far monuments 
of past ages rise up from the levels, as if to hold 
converse with the guardian hills. 

If a mere catalogue of famous names has 
little meaning, a mere catalogue of tones and 
shapes has less. We must wait in faith for the 
poet whose imagination can fuse into words and 
rhythms the divine gleam of these hills. Let it 
be enough to say that the views from Broadway 
‘Beacon and Langley Hill are more extended 
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than that from the highest point of the Cotswolds 
—Cleeve Cloud. From Langley Hill you see 
further south-westward than from Broadway 
Beacon, and more than from Broadway Beacon 
the Cotswolds are seen as a rampart, or as a cliff, 
with Meon Hill for its furthest cape reaching out 
far into the vague distance. But nowhere is 
this illusion of cliffs and sea so strong as from 
a point ten miles south along the Edge just 
beyond Leckhampton and short of Birdlip. 
Here the road is an edge-road indeed, and riding 
or walking you may think yourself upon the 
roof of the world. There is nothing between you 
and the sky, and the ground breaks away close 
by your feet, and surely rapid motion along such 
a road must be nearest of all experiences to 
actual flight; at any rate the place affords the 
same sensations as a cliff-path, and indeed is a 
cliff-path, for in the valley lands below was once 
“the silence of the central sea.” 

The hills to north-east and south-west jut 
out in promontory after promontory. In the 
jaws of one such bay stands an island, Church- 
down, with Gloucester Cathedral Tower rising 
just at the side of it. What gives character 
to the views about here is the fact that on the 
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brow of each headland the rock is laid bare. On 
Crickley Hill the rock surface is deeply pitted, 
and at a distance looks like an Arizona cliff 
village; Leckhampton heaves its forehead up 
above the back of Crickley, and with its hard, 
jagged outlines gives an impression of grimness. 
Cleeve is the most beautiful, for its large majesty 
and brow flushing divinely above the dark purple 
masses of woodland. Beneath are the infinite 
levels of the Vale reaching out northwards. To 
north-west are the Malverns barring the way 
into the country of the Silures, and like all 
mountain barriers, enigmatic, challenging the 
imagination to picture what a paradise it is 
guarding. Westwards the view is shut in by 
Cooper’s Hill, part of the ridge on which you 
stand. 

But not only are the summits beautiful. 
They indeed are almost fatiguing to imaginations 
of no more than ordinary power, that roam 
across the vast expanses seeking vainly to 
co-ordinate all into one picture. As we sug- 
gested, some great man’s imagination must lend 
strength to their grasp. That office Nature 
herself can perform, though less perfectly, when 
you leave the uplands and stand in the head of 
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some valley, say the top of Coscombe gorge 
above Stanway: there the hillsides, running 
forward to right and left, close in your view so 
as to make it one apprehensible thing—a picture. 
If the chief glory of the northern part of the 
Edge is the view from Broadway Beacon, the 
chief glory of the southern part is the Buckholt 
wood which lies between Birdlip and Painswick, 
crowning all the long undulating ridge. The 
Edge Road passes right through it, till it comes 
to Prinknash ; this is a road for autumn-time. 
An autumn landscape in the Cotswolds is in 
harmony with no familiar human emotion. It 
exhales an atmosphere of utter quietness, 
untouched by that suggestion of movement or 
struggle which forms an element in the meaning 
of other seasons. It is as if on the threshold of 
winter the heart of the world were drugged— 
“drowsed with the fume of poppies.” The 
woods stand fixed in an enchanted dream, 
contemplating in the hidden deeps of the soul of 
things some world of faery, of whose shifting 
glamour one seems to catch a symbol in the 
veering of tones from green through gold to 
crimson and orange. Inevitably, as you watch 
the dreamer, your imagination attempts to 
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penetrate his dream till you are forced to believe 
that you hear with him “the horns of elfland 
faintly blowing.” 

As you go by this way, so steeply does the 
ground fall by your side, you catch glimpses of 
the Severn valley in between the beech-trunks. 
You had seen it from the open summits so often, 
but now the fused greys and purples of the 
valley take on a remoteness and mystery, as if 
the same familiar theme were played with surded 
instruments. And the flaming underwoods with 
violet shadows are a new set of themes inwoven 
in a most delicate counterpoint. So through 
scented woodlands you come to the open again 
beyond Prinknash, and, a mile further on, to a 
place called Paradise, “sealed and sworded,” 
between two folds of land with the high ridge, 
fir-crowned here, standing up behind, where 
neither the north-west nor the north - east 
winds can come, but it lies open to the Southern 
Heavens. Close at hand is “Godwyn Castle,” 
a house with a piece of battlemented wall to 
justify the second part of its name: the first 
part bears witness maybe to a fleeting visit from 
the greatest man in England in the days of 
St Edward. The house is at its best while 
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leaves are still sheathed on the trees, and the 
wan light on its wall contrasted with the dusky 
woods beyond give it a delicacy and distinction. 
Round the next corner you catch sight of 
Painswick Church spire over the shoulder of the 
hill. 


MARKET HALL, CHIPPING CAMPOEN 


CHAPTER IV 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN 


Cuippinc CAMPDEN and Northleach were up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century the two 
most important wool-towns on these hills; but 
although in some points they are alike in the 
impression they make on the traveller of to-day, 
they differ by the whole breadth of Cotswold. 
There is a more cheerful and prosperous air 
about Campden: the main street is wider, the 
house fronts not thrust so close to the roadway, 
and presenting a greater variety of outline. So 
wide is the main street that buildings are pitched 
in the middle of it like islands or craft at anchor 
in a river: and red rowans along the side-walks 
afford a touch of colour—whereas Northleach is 
colourless. 

In this main street are buildings that revive 


the memory of Campden’s two best citizens. 
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The market house, built by Sir Baptist Hickes in 
the seventeenth century, is one of the “islands,” 
and a little further along towards the church is 
William Greville’s house—one of the most 
beautiful in Cotswold, and attracting attention 
by the bold design of its bay window with 
the shafts or the mouldings that spring from 
between the lights of the ground-floor window 
carried, unbroken by any transom, up to the 
upper storey, so as to form a kind of panelling 
between the two floors. 

Not much is known of William Greville. He 
was to Campden what John Fortey was to 
Northleach—that is, he gave large sums towards 
building or rebuilding the Parish Church; and 
in it is his brass which describes him as the 
“flower of the wool merchants of England” 
(flos mercatorum tocius Angliz). He was the 
ancestor of those Grevilles, Earls of Warwick, 
and he died in 1401. It was as we have seen 
and shall see, an age of public-spirited men. 
Scarcely less generous than Greville was John 
Ferby, who in 1486 founded Campden Grammar 
School. This institution, like Burford Grammar 
School, has lately awoken to renewed activity 
and good fortune. 
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Chipping Campden Church tower is 120 
feet high, and is, next to Cirencester, the most 
beautiful tower in the Cotswolds. Part of that 
beauty it owes to its position. It is best seen 
from high ground above Campden to the south, 
as you come riding in along the lanes from 
Blockley or along the main road from Stow. 
Seen thence, its slender uprightness affords just 
the necessary contrast to the low, wide hills 
about it. Moreover it seems—as its builders 
would have wished no doubt—to shepherd the 
long line of village roofs beneath. Again it is 
beautiful (as it is more frequently represented) 
seen with Baptist Hickes’ almshouses in the 
foreground. There is a long line of gables 
above the level stone terrace, and balancing 
these the arrowy tower ; while a Scotch fir comes 
in between to dissolve out all the harshness of 
these outlines. 

But the interior of the church will not bear 
comparison with any of the other greater 
Cotswold churches. In the first place, the 
masonry has been scraped, and the hard irregular 
lines of blue cement are intolerably ugly. The 
fault of Northleach—wide, Eastern, clear storey 
window is repeated and intensified ; for in order 
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to leave room for a high and wide chancel arch, 
the sill of this window is not a horizontal straight 
line, but has been bent so as to form an obtuse 
angle. In between two of the octagonal fluted 
pillars of the nave, and more than half-way up, are 
two mysterious stone supports, which we shall 
find repeated in Northleach. They may have 
been designed to hold a canopy, or perhaps one 
of those galleries from which the excommunicated 
were allowed to witness though not to par- 
ticipate in the Mass. No one will spend here 
any more time than is required to examine the 
brass eagle lectern and Jacobean pulpit, gifts of 
Sir Baptist Hickes, Viscount Campden, and the 
tomb of this same gentleman, and his son and 
daughter-in-law. 

Sir Baptist Hickes bought the manor of 
Campden in 1608; but there is much in the 
history of the town before that date which must 
be spoken of. The etymology of the name is 
established. Chipping (Cheping) means market, 
as in Chipping Norton, Chipping Sodbury, ete. ; 
Campden means battlefield. Peter Langtoft in 
his metrical chronicle, written in French about 
1300, gives the story of the battle that named 
the place. It took place in the misty period 
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of the Saxon invasion between “Ivor and Henyr, 
sons of Cadwalader and Inas, King of Wessex.” 
Langtoft, however, having but little history, 
wrongly derived Campden from Campus 
Danorum. He writes (I quote the translation 
of Robert Brunne): 


In a grete Dane’s felde thei samned alle 
That ever sithen hiderward Kampdene men call. 


The fight, if indeed it ever occurred, represents 
an attempt on the part of the Britons to regain 
the district from the Hwiccian conquerors. 

_ In Norman times the Earls of Chester held 
this manor. They were not orderly subjects: for 
long periods their domains were taken from them 
and given to others: among these others was 
Hugh de Gondeville—most trustworthy of the 
advisers of Henry II.; this Hugh first granted 
a charter to the town. In 1273 the domain was 
divided into several parts, and was then valued 
at “£49, 8s, 24d. and one pound of pepper.” 
The era of its prosperity had evidently not yet 
begun. Later on you find a part of Campden 
Manor in the possession of Margaret, wife of 
Piers Gaveston. The knowledge that Piers 
Gaveston had a wife comes with something of 
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a shock. Did she in these quiet surroundings 
seek consolation and oblivion of her husband’s 
wild pranks? She soon consoled herself, after 
his death, with Hugh de Audley. She was a 
princess—niece to King Edward, and sister of 
the Earl of Gloucester. 

It was between 1350 and 1500 that the town 
flourished most vigorously ; for then, as we have 
seen, industrially, England meant wool, and 
Campden was a convenient centre for receiving 
the fleeces from the upland farms. This was 
the period when the church was built, and 
many of the houses, that still with so much 
unity made up of such variety give the main 
street its charm. But the prosperity waned 
as the centres of the industry passed to 
the Stroud Valley, with its greater supply of 
water for turning mills and cleansing the fleece. 
Campden languished till Sir Baptist Hickes 
bought the manor, and spent much of his time 
and money in reviving and beautifying the 
burgh. He was a banker, the son of a Cheap- 
side silk mercer, and lent money to princes, and 
—yet more marvellous—recovered it with 
interest. He was made a baronet in 1620, and 
created Viscount Campden in 1628, Besides 
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his gifts to the church and the erection of the 
market-house, he built the six almshouses hard by, 
and provided each pensioner with 3s. 4d. a week, 
a hat, a gown, and a ton of coals each year. 
Lastly, he built a great mansion at a cost of over 
£30,000 (so his son has said), and it was crowned 
with a glass dome in which a light was set to 
guide benighted travellers on the hillside. He 
died in 1629. His descendants were enthusiastic 
Royalists, and entertained the king’s generals as 
well as the dearth of provisions would allow— 
and that was not over well, it is to be feared ; for 
William Legge writes to Prince Rupert on Christ- 
mas Day 1644, complaining that the enemy was 
less to be feared than starvation. And yet the 
Royalists did their best to remedy the situation : 
for instance, they raided Winchcombe, “so that 
the plundered had not a Sunday suit of cloathes 
left them.” At last in 1645 the Royalist garrison 
was withdrawn to swell Charles’s ranks at 
Naseby. To prevent the Parliamentarians from 
using it as a base—such was the excuse alleged 
—Campden Manor was burnt to the ground. 
Because of this crime no more remains of it to- 
day than one ruined wall, including a part of the 


main doorway, and at either end of the raised 
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terrace large ‘“‘ pleasure-houses.” No doubt they 
fitted in well enough with the general design of 
Sir Baptist’s house which they used to flank. 

Only two more inhabitants call for any notice 
—George Ballard, a great Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
and Jonathan Hulls, who in 1736 patented a 
device for “ carrying vessels or ships out of or into 
any harbour, port, or river against wind or tide or 
in a calm.” He had discovered the steamboat, 
but all his reward was laughter, when his 
experiments on the Avon proved a failure. 

Of the history of the borough, little remains to 
be said, except that for a while it seemed likely 
to regain a part of its industrial prosperity, when 
in Campden, and also three miles to the south in 
Blockley, there was established a ribbon mill, an 
offshoot of the great silk industry whose centre 
was at Coventry. But that soon flickered out, 
and in 1883, the last ornament was plucked 
from Campden—its corporation was abolished. 
Henceforward it knew itself for a village. 

Not very far from Chipping Campden is a 
place of some importance in the annals of Cots- 
wold—Ebrington, sometimes known as Ebberton 
or Yabberton. It is always represented as the 
abode of hyperbceotian dullness, and the relation 
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of any unusally fatuous prank is always fathered 
upon this village, although its neat thatched 
roofs and flowerful gardens so effectively disposed 
down the slope of the village street can scarcely 
be thought in harmony with its reputation. Wit 
you would not expect in such a spot, nor any 
wisdom but such as finds expression in well- 
matured proverbs and saws of the countryside. 
But would you imagine that it was this church 
whose tower the inhabitants manured, in order 
to make it grow, or that in one of these orchards 
the cuckoo was hurdled in, to the end that 
Yabberton might enjoy perpetual summer ? 
Then again they say it was a Yabberton man 
who carried a barrow seven miles to prevent 
the wheel dinting the ground, and a Yabberton 
man who on being asked whither he was going, 
replied—‘‘ To the place where they boiled a 
donkey to get his harness off”—the precise 
significance of which terrific answer no one has 
yet been able to unfold. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BASE OF THE HILLS FROM SAINTBURY TO 
HAYLES 


To follow the edge of the hills from Chipping 
Campden, you must pass north and west and 
down into Aston Subedge. It is not until you 
find yourself in the neighbourhood of Willersey 
that it becomes possible to appreciate the lie of 
the land—the sudden manner, that is, in which 
the hills spring up out of the plain, a long 
straight barrier generously timbered and nicked 
widely and deeply here and there at Saintbury, 
at Broadway, at Buckland, and so forth. At 
Saintbury, if you do not shun steep hills you can 
turn off the valley road and in two miles or so 
reach the top of Broadway Hill, not far from the 
Fish Inn; and there you will catch sight again of 
Chipping Campden Tower on your left hand, 
rising from the lowest part of what seems a basin- 
shaped hollow. But if this hill way prove too 


steep, you will stay a moment to admire the way- 
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side cross in the main road—the head of it with 
the dials not earlier than 1848, though the shaft 
may go back to the fourteenth. This probably 
marks a spot where funeral processions rested 
before ascending to the church, whose spire 
half hidden may have attracted you from above. 
And indeed the church is effectively placed 
commanding a fair view over the vale. The 
building is cruciform and mainly of the fourteenth 
century, and its interest centres about a fragment 
of fifteenth century glass in the East window. 
One can distinguish a priestly figure holding a 
scroll on which the eye of faith can read, ‘San 
Nicolas priet pur W. L.” W. L. is probably 
William Latimer, vicar of Weston and Saintbury, 
Fellow of All Souls, and a friend of Grocyn, 
Linacre, and Erasmus, the last of whom described 
him as ‘“‘vere theologus integritate vite con- 
spicuus.” Such was his modesty, that but for 
Erasmus we should be ignorant of the esteem 
in which men of learning held him; for Erasmus 
requested Latimer to aid him in producing a 
second edition of the Greek Testament, and 
says, “‘I understand the delightful candour of 
your temperament and your more than original 
modesty.” That last quality, as a matter of fact, 
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Erasmus had underrated, for it actually led to 
Latimer’s refusing to aid in the projected task. 


To the outside world it is probable that 
Broadway is one of the best known Cotswold 
names, for it has been discovered by Americans 
lately. The pioneers, we may imagine, trekked 
thither from Stratford fifteen miles or so away, 
discontented with the broad zone of modern 
brick streets that compasses the old part of that 
town. In Broadway they found half a mile or 
more of cottages dating back in most instances 
to Shakespeare’s time or even earlier. But some 
traces of Stratford’s ill they must have brought 
with them, for between the village and the 
railway station brick and rougheast villas are 
appearing. However the village itself, which is 
simply this one Broadway, is yet unspoilt, since 
such new work as has been found necessary in it 
adheres closely to the old models. 

It is largely by this completeness that 
Broadway pleases. Some attraction is due to 
the fact that it has no history, and that attraction 
is twofold : firstly, the visitor is not reminded at 
every turn of his ignorance of English history 
and literature: secondly, the town which has 
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continued for centuries unchanged, independently 
of the efforts of enthusiastic antiquarians and 
sentimentalists, pleases in the same way as a 
grandfather’s clock discovered in use in a 
labourer’s cottage pleases more than Somebody 
the Great’s clock preserved in such and such a 
museum. Broadway is still alive. Stratford 
stands preserved in pickle. 

For the rest, without describing in frigid 
detail the old buildings one by one, it may be 
suggested that the distinctive characteristics of 
the beauty of the place are the breadth of the 
roadway, with its grass plots dividing the foot- 
path on each side, the creeper and flowers on all 
old cottages, and the great height of the hills 
behind it. The village contains a greater propor- 
tion of beautiful old houses than any other in the 
Cotswolds; and each of these houses says some- 
thing different from all the rest. That is largely 
because all are still used as domiciles, and that 
by people who understand their beauty—for 
instance, Madame de Navarro and Mr F. Millet. 
The latter has for his studio one of the oldest 
buildings in the Cotswolds—the Abbot’s Grange, 
founded in King Johu’s reign, and held by the 
Abbots of Pershore as a country house. An 
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oratory with pointed windows of the Decorated 
Period projects as a wing from the centre of the 
building, which is after the fashion of a large 
barn. All round about in June bright flowers 
light up the walls. The old church was fortun- 
ately built at an inconvenient distance from the 
village. Therefore in 1839 when a larger church 
closer at hand became necessary, the local 
authorities did not tamper with the old church— 
St Edburg’s—but built a new church, and that con- 
siderately enough in a place where no one would 
want to loiter. The old church is a mile up the 
Snowshill valley, a cruciform building, parts of 
which date from the twelfth century. Inside is 
a painted wooden pulpit with tracery of the 
fourteenth century, and also a perfectly plain 
cylindrical font of the twelfth century. Perched 
in a niche at the head of this short, steep valley 
is Snowshill, some dozen or so old houses gazing 
with sleepy astonishment upon the modern 
Gothic church set in their midst, and built of 
dingy ochre-coloured stone. From thence a 
road carries you across the ridge that marks the 
watershed between Severn and Thames, for on 
the other side near Cutsdean rises the Windrush. 
On the top of the downs between, some farmer 
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or other has cultivated a wide strip of poppies : 
at midday, if you ride past swiftly, the myriad 
scarlet points all run together into one sea of 
crissling flames. 


Whether Buckland or Stanton must be 
considered the more attractive, is a hard problem. 
In human interest Stanton excels; but then 
Buckland is so snugly tucked away in its 
miniature valley with the great elm-trees: there 
is only one blot upon the picture—the lead roof 
of the church. The church contains, like Saint- 
bury, Stanton, and Didbrook, some old glass of 
no great artistic value; in this case the subject 
is three of the Sacraments—-marriage, extreme 
unction, and confirmation. More striking even 
is the rectory with its rose-entwined clematis, 
and, inside, a magnificent hall, extending right 
up to the timber roof; of timber and plaster are 
the end walls, and the principals of the roof rest 
on stone corbels whose mouldings have excited 
the enthusiasm of architects. From those 
principals also hang great angels carved in wood, 
reminding one of St Agnes’s Eve :— 


The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests. 
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The whole must have formed a noble banqueting- 
place in the sixteenth century. 

Stanton might well rival Broadway itself. 
There is not the stately Tudor House, nor any- 
thing (except the Court) to compare in size with 
the Lygon Arms: nor is there anything so old as 
the Grange. On the other hand, Stanton is more 
winning. It does not, like Broadway, throw all 
its wealth together into one spot to take you by 
storm. The village creeps round windings, in 
and out, among trees and up the hillside; you 
must search it out, and round each corner a new 
delight lurks. In a manner of speaking there is 
more character about Stanton. 

Stanton gives one the impression that its 
squire does not grudge care or money to keep it 
beautiful. When gas was introduced the lamps 
were ‘“‘nouveau art,” not hideous eyesores as at 
Campden ; cottages are being rebuilt on the old 
lines; everything is bright and in good order. 
Most of the houses are of the seventeenth 
century. You may read dates on them, 1604, 
1618, 1577, 1609, and so forth. Most, again, were 
built by their original owners, yeomen farmers. 
Standing at the back of the vicarage, you could 
thus throw a stone across five farms, as each 
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cottage had its strip of land extending behind 
it. The actual corn-fields, pastures, orchards, 
and so forth are further down the vale. One 
cottage has attracted special attention—the 
Manor House, or, as it is generally called, the 
Warren House, dating from 1577. A _ vine 
trained along the front recalls the time when 
much wine was made in Gloucestershire. The 
wines of Gloucester, it used to be said, “carry 
no unpleasant tartness, as being little inferior in 
sweet verdure to the French wines.” Drayton 
says of the county that she 
Herselfe did highly prize 
When in her pride of strength she nourisht goodly vines, 
And oft her cares represt with her delicious wines. 


And Malmesbury says, “ There is not any county 
in England so thick set with vineyards.” Some 
place-names—for instance the Vineyard Farm at 
Charlton Kings—still bear witness to this, and 
not far from Stanton itself, a farmer still presses 
his grapes every year, and produces a vin du pays 
for home consumption. 

To return to the Warren House, its most 
precious possession is a decorated plaster ceiling 
on which occur the arms of the Warren family 
(who came from Suffolk). The pattern of the 
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ceiling is no less beautiful than anything to be 
found in Plas Mawr at Conway: the art was 
introduced from Italy and encouraged by Henry 
VIII. However, it is not on this that the in- 
habitants themselves base their pride in the 
Manor House, but on the fact that Charles II. 
slept in the house in the course of his flight after 
the crowning mercy of Worcester field. This 
fact is no fact, so the Boscobel tracts show ; but 
the reluctance of the villagers to part with this 
belief bears testimony to the survival of their 
loyalty to the House of Stuart—a loyalty most 
powerfully attested within the walls of the church 
by the epitaph of Henry Izod, rector, 1637-1650. 
“Keclesie Anglicans quamvis oppress non 
Desertor sed acerrimus vindex, adeoque regi suo 
etiam exulanti perquam fidelis, Amor et Deliciz 
Vicinorum,” ete. The name Izod leads aside 
to the Court House which stands to the west 
of the church, and was once in the possession of 
the Izod family. It has changed owners many 
times since, and is now being renewed, and at 
the same time brought back to its original 
appearance. 

To return to the church — Winchcombe 
monks built the first sanctuary in the twelfth 
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century ; the greater part of the present building 
belongs to the fifteenth, but there is some 
fourteenth century work in it. There is a small 
room over the porch said to be a priest’s room. 
This however is incredible, for there are no 
means of ventilation, and only the youngest and 
nimblest can climb up and down the staircase 
which leads to the room. In the East window 
is a small amount of fifteenth century glass, 
much more beautiful than the remains at Buck- 
land and Saintbury, which are opaque and rigid 
in design. At Stanton the design is fluid; and 
there are those colour harmonies which have died 
out of the art: here also is that delicious pink 
which is found at Fairford in such profusion. 

In the list of its possessions and associations 
of high value, Stanton has forgotten the memory 
of the lady who discovered a cure for one of the 
worst afflictions to which mankind is subject. 
A servant in the manor-house some years ago 
was found to have been confirmed three times, 
no less, and on being questioned said, that she 
had discovered that confirmation was a most 
efficacious remedy for rheumatism, Of equally 
sublime simplicity are certain other cures 
practised in the neighbourhood. Consumption, 
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for instance, is at once dispelled if the patient 
allows small frogs to jump down his throat. In 
Oxenton shingles are cured with grease from 
the church bell, whilst the sore-eyed people of 
Winchcombe obtain relief by bathing their eyes 
with water from Langley Hill—the water owing 
this virtue to the fact that it runs against the 
sun. 

To those who have in their bones the byway 
passion, the advice is salutary that they should 
pass right up the village street (admiring how at 
one point right on the side-walk itself hollyhocks 
growing against the warm pinky wash of a house- 
wall provide a distinctive colour note for the whole 
village) and along a rough track across the ridge 
to Snowshill, which indeed can only be seen from 
across the valley by one approaching thus. In 
this way its position is striking, for it is seen 
clinging to the lofty hillside at the top of the 
steep ravine that leads down to Broadway, as if 
it had clambered up with all its grey roofs to 
bask a little longer in the declining rays. 

From Stanton you come to Winchcombe by 
way of Stanway and Hayles, each standing in 
the jaws of its valley. Of the two Stanway is the 
more beautiful in situation. Its stone-way (the 
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Tewkesbury-Stow main road from which it takes 
its name) winds up Coscombe under woods to 
the summit. You should pass this way in June, 
for the edge of the wood is all laburnum dropping 
pale golden fire. Stanway Hall itself stands 
close to the road where it begins to climb the 
hill, and is known for its Jacobean gatehouse 
which, according to tradition, was designed by 
Inigo Jones: a theory on which local anti- 
quarians look with cold disfavour. The terrace 
gardens behind the Hall were once more beautiful 
even than they are to-day, if we may believe Mr 
Evans, who speaks of a Dutch garden and a 
cascade. Fine as the house itself is, in its own 
way the great tithe barn is perhaps even finer, 
because rarer: it is built with more care for 
solidity and dignity, with more honest and self- 
respecting craftsmanship in it than most country 
mansions of our own age. 

Round the foot of the next spur—in the 
next “bay” of these hills, each bay a new chapel 
in an incredible cathedral—you come upon Hayles, 
a few ruinous arches cowering in the long grasses 
of the valley bottom. 

These few yards of ruin were part of one of 
the most famous monasteries in England, the 
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Cistercian Abbey of St Mary of Hayles. Its 
fame it owed to the possession of a portion of the 
Holy Blood of Christ. This portion came from 
Jerusalem with the guarantee of Jacques 
Pantaleon (afterwards Pope Urban IV.) attached 
to it. Counts of Holland possessed it at first, 
but in 1267 Edmund, second son of Richard of 
Cornwall, purchased it from them. To the Abbey 
of Hayles which his father had founded sixteen 
years before, he gave one-third of this treasure. 

Tradition tells nothing of the ceremony of its 
reception and installation: we can only guess at 
the dimensions of these splendours from the care 
taken to house the relic. The east end of the 
original abbey church was pulled down and 
replaced by an apsidal ending consisting of five 
semi-octagonal chapels: the ground-plan of this 
would give the idea of a coronal; indeed, it was 
meant to symbolise the crown of thorns. In the 
centre of this stood the shrine itself, the base of 
which has been discovered. 

The relic once installed, pilgrims flocked from 
every part to adore it. They came to Winch- 
combe, and there many of them passed the night in 
the “George” Inn. (There still remains in the yard 
of the “George” an external wooden staircase 
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and gallery called the Pilgrim’s Gallery.) Next 
morning the pilgrims made their way, not along the 
line of the modern high road, but along a paved 
lane and across a spur of the hills—that lane also 
exists. Some came to pray, some to be healed 
of illnesses: and many miracles were soon 
recorded. 

Yet even so the abbey did not always 
prosper. Large sums indeed would be necessary 
to maintain in a proper state of repair the 
great establishment which cost Earl Richard ten 
thousand marks to build. Also a great deal of 
capital was sunk in building the new coronal- 
apse, and the returns on the investment were not 
satisfactory. Then an evil spirit of doubt was 
diffused. Under their breath the country folk 
whispered that the much-treasured relic was but 
the blood of a duck; perhaps there were at this 
time some pilgrims resembling Sir John Day, 
vicar of Windrush, who on his return from 
Hayles was heard by a servant declaring that 
his visit to Hayles had been the waste of 
eighteen pence. To these were added physical 
calamities. A flood burst on the abbey, and much 
damage was done to the structure in 1337, To 
cap all, it was visited by the plague in 1361-1362. 

F 
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Papal aid at this juncture was invoked not 
in vain. The Pope and the cardinals declared 
indulgences of so many months to those who 
should worship the Blood in Hayles. The pros- 
pect of having six months of purgatory remitted 
stirred up the slackening faith of the public, and 
back they came streaming and bore good money 
with them. The abbey began to flourish again, 
and the vicar of Windrush was sued for heresy, 
and the mouths of the peasantry hushed. But this 
prosperity was not to last long. Forty years later 
came King Henry’s Commissioners with Latimer 
at their head. The monastery was broken up, 
Abbot Sagar pensioned off, and the relic itself 
opened and carefully examined by Latimer him- 
self. The relic was publicly destroyed in 
November of 1537 by the Bishop of Rochester at 
Paul’s Cross, and thus came Hayles Abbey by its 
end. It was abandoned, or rather it was treated 
as a stone quarry by the country people, and 
disparcelled into farmhouse walls. Three times 
it was ransacked to make a home for the Tracys 
of Toddington: it is strange that so much even 
as these few stones have been left. 

From the abbey walls most people turn 
to the small parish church on the other side 
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of the road. It attracts attention by its belfry 
chamber, a saddle-backed contrivance of timber 
and plastered brickwork. Inside are frescoes 
and some few relics of the abbey—the tiles on 
the chancel floor and a few square inches of 
stained glass in the East window. Most of this 
church is of the fourteenth century, but the 
original was built in Stephen’s reign by Ralph de 
Worcester, who also built a castle, of which no 
remains are to be seen. This Ralph wished to call 
in the Bishop of Worcester to dedicate his church 
for him. Now the Manor was in the parish of 
Winchcombe, and the monks of the abbey for- 
bade Ralph to call in the bishop; but Ralph 
replied by cutting off all the abbey’s provisions, 
and so forced them to yield to his wishes. In 
regretting the piety of medizeval Gloucestershire, 
one must not forget gentlemen of the type of 
Ralph de Worcester and the Giffards of Brimps- 
field. 


CHAPTER VI 
WINCHCOMBE AND SUDELEY 


WINcuHcoMBE, “the corner of the vale,” is rightly 
named. Here the valley is shaped like a bent 
arm; in the crook of the elbow lies the “city.” 
The Mercian capital does not obtrude signs of 
departed grandeur. Kenulf’s great abbey has 
been swept off the earth. Two stone coffins and 
a few tiles and fragments of stone, together 
with the corporation mace, these you must hunt 
out for yourself in the church and the town hall. 
On the other hand, you might prefer to remain 
ignorant that this grey abode of peace over- 
shadowed by elm and poplar ever knew grandeur 
and responsibility. The essence of the picturesque 
is Nature’s slow remoulding of man’s handiwork. 
Man built aroof, and in the littleness of his heart 
admired the beautiful rectangularity of it and 


the even distribution of clean scraped grey slates. 
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Time whimsically twists his beautiful parallels 
all awry, peaks up his trim right angles, mottles 
the roof with lichen, bulges all the house-walls 
out of plumb, and the result is beauty in the 
place of a mean regularity. And the beauty 
being an accident all the more takes the beholder. 
This careless winsomeness belongs not only to 
individual buildings—the Corner Cupboard Inn 
and the Jacobean house—but also in Winchcombe 
to the line of Gloucester Street leading your eye 
round to rest upon the tower of the parish 
church. The beauty and fitness of that curve is 
an accident (the road merely follows approxi- 
mately the curve of the stream) just as the beauty 
of a mountain-mass is an accident. There is a 
new sub-humorous savour in the enjoyment of 
that sight when one reflects that man made this 
beauty unwittingly. What power guided him 
laughing at his blindness and self-sufficiency ? 
Inside the church itself the sexton will tell 
you “there’s nowt tawdry here, all’s solid.” 
Such a timely word may bring your mind in tune 
with the quiet harmonious beauty, proceeding 
not from surface decorations but from just pro- 
portion, therefore not cloying but satisfying. 
The church indeed was built for a corporate city, 
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and with the question, “Can a village congrega- 
tion fill it?” may rise the shadow of pathos, the 
spectre of past greatness, only to be exorcised by 
the sexton, who will tell you that under Provi- 
dence and by introducing all the school children 
of a Sunday morning “we hold our own” ; of an 
evening the labouring folk come in and help to 
fill it. 

But before we say our word as to the history 
of the parish church, let us speak of Winchcombe 
Abbey. The pilgrims to Hayles, as we saw, 
put up at the George Inn of this town: but of 
the crowds who passed round the Pilgrim’s 
Gallery, some no doubt had come to be 
healed of their blindness at St Kenelm’s Well: 
and with that saint is bound up a story told a 
million times—yet like all good work, it improves 
with wear. 

Winchcombe was a Mercian capital in the 
ninth century, and of the kings who resided here 
Kenulf founded Winchcombe Abbey. He had 
two children, a daughter Quenride, and a son, 
much younger, Kenelm. The daughter was of 
an evil heart lusting after power, and when upon 
the father’s death in 822 Kenelm began to reign, 
she bribed and plotted with his tutor. Kenelm 
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was taken out hunting one fine morning and 
never returned. So Quenride reigned in his 
stead. Some years afterwards, while the Pope 
was celebrating Mass at St Peter’s, in through 
a window came a pure white dove and dropped 
at his feet something from its bill. This was a 
piece of parchment having inscribed upon it, “In 
Clent, in Cowbach, Kenelm, kinges bern (bairn) 
lith under a thorn heuade birevede” (bereaved 
of his head). The Pope having discovered an 
Englishman who could interpret this strange 
tongue, set matters in motion. From Winch- 
combe monks set out and found the headless 
body of Kenelm, and were for bearing it off to 
their abbey when the monks of Worcester claimed 
the body as having been found within their 
bounds. Divine arbitration was _ implored. 
Both claimants should sleep one night by the 
body’s side : the first to wake should possess the 
relic. This good fortune fell to the monks of 
Winchcombe. Once on their way they stopped 
for rest, and that spot is marked by St Kenelm’s 
Well. As they entered the town, Quenride the 
wicked sister sat at her window reciting the 109th 
Psalm backwards, a charm of supernal potency. 
But as the procession came up to her, her eyes 
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dropped out of her head into her lap, and the 
blood stained her psalter, which the monks of 
Winchcombe preserved as a most sacred relic. 
Kenelm was buried in the abbey precincts, and 
one of the two very early stone coffins now 
reposing in the west end of the parish church is 
called Kenelm’s tomb. 

The saint’s festival was celebrated with 
peculiar splendour in the abbey, and on the 
morrow of St Kenelm it was the custom that 
all who took part in the solemn Mass of the 
Virgin should be feasted afterwards with goose 
and wine. The abbey flourished uninterruptedly 
up to the Dissolution. Then so effectively did 
Thomas, Lord Seymour, do the work of destruc- 
tion assigned to him, that not a trace of the 
building remains above ground. Excavations 
in 1892 yielded but scanty results beyond a 
determination of the plan of the main buildings. 
The most celebrated of the abbots was perhaps 
Richard Kyderminster, who ‘made the mon- 
astery to flourish so much that it was equal to 
a little university.” This abbot’s initials are 
still to be seen on the spandrels of the head 
of the doorway leading into the George Inn 
Court, and also on an old door, preserved 
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with relics of the abbey—tiles and bosses and 
decorative details—in the vestry of the church. 
Kyderminster was abbot in Henry VIILI.’s 
reign. One of his predecessors was the Abbot 
William, who in 1490 stirred up the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood to the task of building the 
present parish church. The people of Winch- 
combe themselves raised no more than £200— 
a big sum for that time—and the abbey and 
Ralph Boteler, Lord of Sudeley Castle, con- 
tributed the rest. 

Sudeley Castle lies about a mile to the south- 
west of the town. It is a private residence, 
wherefore the sightseer cannot win his way 
there. He must console himself with the 
knowledge that a place so rich in intimate 
memories of the greatest past could not be 
better cared for. There is little left of the old 
castle—one wing of the present building, the 
chapel, two great towers, and the great North 
window of the banqueting-hall with its many 
lights and fine Tudor tracery that seems so 
dangerously poised for a strong north wind 
to overthrow. The chapel is mostly of the 
sixteenth century, but that too was in need 
of extensive restoration; for the Roundheads 
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gutted it in the Civil War, and no one ever cared 
for it since, till two gentlemen of the name of 
Dent acquired the property some sixty years ago. 
The chapel stands behind, to the east of the 
castle, and on the same side is a formal garden 
shut in at the further end by a grassy terrace 
and balustrade, and flanked on either side by a 
double bank of yew with eyeholes and doorways. 
In the centre is a fountain, and duly ranged 
about it flower-beds, where in August snap 
dragons lift their spires of flame. The ruined 
wing of the castle is half hidden by trees, where 
wood pigeons moan all the summer day long, 
and through them you may catch glimpses of 
an oriel window of great beauty divided by 
mullions and transoms, and with trefoiled heads 
to each light. The great trees might seem to 
be protecting from the too ardent sunlight 
its delicate memories. It is the nursery of 
Katherine Parr, who came here as the bride of 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley. 

But let us begin a ovo. First, then, for the 
Roman times. The present site lay too low for 
the Romans, or perhaps it was not near enough 
to spring water. For whatever cause, they built 
not here, but in what is now Spoonley Wood, to 
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the south, and Wadfield to the south - west. 
As regards the Spoonley villa, which is the more 
important of the two, no doubt the ground about 
it was cleared, and in that case the house would 
enjoy an extended view down the Isborne vale. 
Enough remains from which to reconstruct the 
ground-plan of the whole, and some of the rooms 
can be named, for instance the kitchen, the bath, 
the winter dining-room, and the tablinum. The 
apartments formed three sides of a square, 
thus enclosing a courtyard. Considerations of 
climate prevailed everywhere. In “these bleak 
Cotswolds” the idea of an atrium open to all 
weathers, unglazed windows and so forth was 
absurd. One essential feature of Roman build- 
ings, the portico, was however preserved. It 
extended all the way round, forming a verandah 
to the ground floor, and was roofed over with a 
lean-to roof. This roof was, at Spoonley as at 
Chedworth, of grey solid tiles, lozenge-shaped 
and attached by large nails. Enough of these 
tiles were found to roof in one of the mosaic 
floors discovered. The pillars of the portico 
were here also of oolite, made all of one piece, 
and turned in a lathe after a fashion common 
among Romans. The windows were all glazed, 
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and finally the house thoroughly well heated 
with hot air passing under the floors; for this 
purpose the floors were either raised on large 
numbers of short pillars, or supported on hollow 
flue bricks. This system produced an equable 
temperature and no smoke, two ideals after 
which we are still struggling to-day. Only two 
pieces of mosaic have been preserved at Sudeley ; 
one is a portion of the floor of the bathroom, 
the other is the floor of the winter dining-room ; 
both are of beautiful workmanship. The colours 
and the sizes of the pieces seem to show that the 
villa was built in the first century after Christ, 
a conclusion supported by the mouldings of the 
portico pillars. 

Sudeley Castle was built by the Normans in 
Stephen’s reign. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the Botelers were Lords of Sudeley. Of 
them one has already been named, Ralph, 
who helped Abbot William to build Winch- 
combe Church. He took the Lancastrian side 
in the Wars of the Roses, and Edward IV. 
made this a pretext for arresting him. But 
Ralph himself was not deceived; and as, 
bound for the Tower of London, he topped 
Sudeley Hill, he turned back, and looking 
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towards his castle said, “Sudeley Castle, thou 
art the traitor, not I.” 

In 1541 Henry VIII. presented his Lord- 
admiral with Sudeley, and therewith opened out 
its most brilliant period. Six years later Lord 
Thomas Seymour settled there with Henry 
VIITI.’s widow. Possibly Katherine may have 
found here solace for the weary anxious years 
she had spent with Henry, but if so, it was not in 
her lord’s affectionate solicitude that she reposed, 
for he was an iron-hearted, selfish man, quite out 
of sympathy with his wife, and chafed at her 
gentle piety. In justice to him, however, it must 
be said that when there came a girl-child to 
occupy the nursery with the oriel window, he 
indulged in raptures of fatherly pride. Again 
Throckmorton says of him : 


He spared no cost his lady to delight 
Or to maintain her princely royalty, 


lines which probably have direct reference to the 
fact that he rebuilt Sudeley Castle to make it 
worthy of his wife. 

Katherine Parr died seven days after the 
birth of her daughter. She was buried with 
much ceremony in Sudeley Chapel. Her monu- 
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ment was defiled and destroyed by Roundheads 
in 1648, but they did not disturb, or perhaps did 
not discover, the lead case in which her body 
was enclosed. That was found in 1782 by the 
occupant John Lucas, tenant of Lord Rivers ; he 
had the curiosity to open the coffin, and the folly 
to replace it in the earth without reporting the 
matter to his landlord. Next year the coffin was 
again dug up, and though the corpse had decayed 
the inscription was copied. It runs: “K. P. 
Here lyeth Quene Kateryn wife to Henry the 
VIII, and last the wife of Thomas, Lord of 
Sudeley high Admyral of Englond and Unkle 
to Kyng Edward VI. dyed 5 September 
Mccccexlviii.” 

“Princely royalty” was an idea which 
obsessed Thomas, Lord of Sudeley. After his 
wife’s death he entered upon a_ desperate 
scheme for an alliance between Edward VI. 
and Jane Grey, who was then under his pro- 
tection at Sudeley. He was ready to kidnap 
the young king. At the least he would find 
it necessary to undermine the Lord Protec- 
torate’s influence and authority, but his brother 
Somerset countermined him and “blew him at 
the moon.” He was committed to the Tower, 
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and Sudeley was sequestrated and presented to 
Sir John Brydges of Coberley, who received the 
title of Lord Chandos of Sudeley. 

Lady Jane Grey was entrusted to the care of 
the new Lord of Sudeley. Mrs Dent in her 
delightful work indulges in some sentimental 
reflections on the few happy years spent in this 
place by the unfortunate girl. One is moved to 
inquire whether part of her contentment may 
not have been due to her freedom from parental 
discipline. Readers of Ascham will remember 
how Lady Jane said to him, ‘ When I am in the 
presence of either father or mother, whether I 
speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, 
drinke, be merie, or sad... . Imust doit... 
even so perfitelie as God made the world, or else 
I am so sharplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, 
yea presentlie sometymes with pinches, nippes, 
and bobbes and other waies, which I will not 
name, for the honor I beare them, so without 
measure misordered that I thinke myself in hell.” 
In Katherine Parr then she must have found acon- 
genial companion, but one presence in the castle 
must have been the object of peculiar reverence 
and affection on her part, Miles Coverdale, who 
was for some time one of Katherine’s chaplains. 
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Elizabeth visited the castle no less than four 
times. To one of these visits a lengthy reference 
has already been made. Here we may add that 
the place was not without varied associations for 
her. Lord Thomas Seymour, the aspirant after 
“princely royalty,” had in Henry VIII.’s life- 
time offered her his hand, and that fact brought 
her into considerable suspicion with Somerset at 
the time of Seymour’s attainder. On _ that 
occasion quick unhesitating frankness had saved 
the princess ; she wrote to the Protector describ- 
ing the unfavourable rumours abroad as shameful 
slanders, and requesting an immediate interview 
with him or the young king. 

George, sixth Lord Chandos, raised a troop of 
horse and a regiment of foot in 1642, and went 
out to fight for Charles I., leaving a small 
garrison at Sudeley. Presently came the Round- 
head Captain Edward Massey with a contingent 
from Cirencester, and the garrison prepared for 
a desperate resistance. But Massey gave them 
small opportunity for displaying their valour. 
He sent up his men to the castle walls carrying 
woolpacks in front of them to protect them from 
musket shot. At the foot of the walls they 
kindled fires of hay and straw, and under cover 
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of the smoke Massey’s ordnance advanced to a 
point-blank range. The garrison surrendered. 
The Roundheads were just long enough in the 
castle to destroy the monuments in the chapel, 
stable their horses in the nave, and turn the 
chancel into a slaughter-house. Upon the 
capture of Cirencester by Prince Rupert in 
February of 1643 they evacuated the place, and 
Lord Chandos regarrisoned it and strengthened 
the defences. 

Charles I. slept in the castle in the same 
year in the course of his retreat from before the 
walls of Gloucester. In the next year it was 
retaken by the Roundheads, and when George, 
Lord Chandos, again set foot in it, it was a ruin. 

That gallant gentleman having given his last 
farthing to the Royalist cause, and had three 
horses shot under him on Newbury field, grew 
somehow weary of the struggle, and upon Parlia- 
ment promising to compound with such of the 
Royalists as came over to them within a certain 
period, he yielded to this temptation and made 
his surrender to the Speaker, and was promptly 
mulcted in four thousand pounds. No ‘“com- 
position” did he effect, and dragged out a miser- 


able existence mostly abroad, dying of smallpox 
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in 1655. His son William was last Lord 
Chandos of Sudeley, and all that is worth record- 
ing of him is an allusion to him in Pepys’ Diary 
for 21st December 1662. ‘By and by comes in 
my simple Lord Chandos, who (my Lord Sand- 
wich being gone out to court) began to sing 
psalms, but so dully that I was weary of it.” 

In 1649 the castle had been “slighted” by 
order of Parliament; that is, rendered unfit for 
use as a military stronghold. It remained in a 
ruinous or semi-ruinous condition, occupied now 
as a farm, now as a public-house, until the 
present family purchased it from Lord Sudeley. 

It is now time to return to Winchcombe, 
which we last spoke of as having obtained its 
parish church through the activity and generosity 
of Abbot William and Ralph Boteler. There is 
little enough to record of its history. It does 
not seem to have showed the prosperity which 
the wool trade brought to other weaving towns, 
but was accounted as a poverty-stricken place. 
Queen Elizabeth granted it a fair by way of a 
remedy, and a little later on tobacco planting was 
begun with some success; possibly the place 
might have regained the first rank of Cotswold 
towns had not the desire to protect the industry 
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in Virginia interfered. In 1606 the planting of 
tobacco in England was forbidden. But the 
duty imposed on tobacco from the colonies was 
so high as to make it worth while to defy the 
law, as the people of Winchcombe very well 
realised, and it was not until 1667 that the 
industry was finally stamped out by a visit of 
the Life Guards, who tore up the crops, according 
to Pepys’ Diary. 

The tobacco plant seems to have grown more 
easily in this district than parsley, of which the 
people of Winchcombe say that it goes down to 
hell seven times before it comes up, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EDGE ROAD—PAINSWICK 


Tue true edge road from Winchcombe passes 
almost due south behind Cleeve Cloud to 
Andoversford, and on the way passes two note- 
worthy houses—the Roman villa at Wadfield, 
and the manor-house of Charlton Abbots. At 
Charlton Abbots you climb the co/ which is the 
watershed between Severn and Thames, and 
descend the Colne Valley for a short distance. 
Near Sevenhampton, unknown to the outer 
world and, indeed, careless of public attention 
because fixed upon vaster things, dwells a sage 
who claims to have solved the problem of the 
seasons. His theory he expounds as follows, 
with a cosmic disdain of literary and rhetorical 
airs and graces. 

Every fourth year, said he, every leap year, 
they puts in three days. Now the sun always 


rises the same number of times in a year—he 
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doesn’t rise three times extra just for the sake 
of fitting in with the theories of astronomers. 
Whence it comes that with this gradual shifting 
of the days, the character of the seasons is 
changed, and that our present October comes 
where September used to come. This gentle- 
man, judging from the confidence with which 
he spoke, must be a person of authority in the 
neighbourhood, and that authority is based upon 
his travels—mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes. He has been as far in search of work 
as Ireland. In County Clare he saw an Irish- 
man shoot a landlord. The assassin, who was 
in puris naturalibus, fired through a hedge and 
then made off, pursued by the companions of 
the victim. He made good his escape into a 
Roman Catholic chapel. Hot on his heels 
came the pursuers and burst into the chapel, 
which they found crowded with Irishmen. But 
as the whole crowd was also in puris naturalibus 
it was impossible to single out the guilty man. 
The writer lingered after this tale only so long 
as sufficed to hear the sage’s explanation of the 
conditions that determine weather. The deter- 
mining factor apparently is the relative proximity 
of planets to the earth. Comets too have their 
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influence, and indeed in 1907 it was a comet 
that, by causing fine weather in September, saved 
the despairing farmer folk from utter ruin. 

From Andoversford, so soon as you have 
passed the Kilkenny (a place where innumerable 
roads meet, a mile or more from Andoversford), 
you begin what is undoubtedly the most magni- 
ficent stretch of road in the whole of these hills. 
There is in the very names, as it were, a trumpet- 
call to your sleeping sensibilities—St Paul’s 
Epistle, Cold Comfort, The Air Balloon, Broad- 
leap (spelt Birdlip nowadays), Paradise. One 
wonders what Cotswold John Bunyan designed 
this progress. The average level of the road 
is not less than 800 feet till you come to 
the neighbourhood of Painswick. It is a road 
of which we have already spoken, and so there 
is no need for delay now, but an opportunity 
for a gigantic leap across country to Painswick. 

On a former occasion we approached Pains- 
wick from Paradise. This time we might take 
a different road and approach it by way of 
Shepscombe. That name, according to Mr 
Baddeley, may mean no more than Sceappa’s 
combe. But a truth higher than historical 
attaches to another derivation—Sibbe’s combe, 
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the Valley of Peace. From Birdlip for a mile 
or so you keep to the uplands along the main 
Stroud Road. Here you will catch a thousand 
effects of red ploughland and windshorn fallow 
parted by stone walls. It is on a cloudy day 
that the colours are most harmonious, when in 
the distance under a pearly grey cloud the out- 
lines of distant beech coppices are blurred, and 
the fields about them are a translucent film of 
silvery green. 

Soon to your right you see Shepscombe Glen 
open out, and you exchange upland austerities 
for warm romantic beauty. ‘The road sweeps 
about the flank of the glen, giving you a view 
of Ebworth House skulking behind trees on 
the opposite heights, and then suddenly round 
the corner comes Painswick, and you will pause 
arrested by the charm of its position on a spur 
running out from the base of the hills, and 
crowned by the church with its ambitious 
spire, that is like a sudden vehement gesture 
in that quiet place. 

Tall trees grow on the floor of the valley 
here, single poplars and elms, ranged along 
the course of the stream, and in between them 
at evening time you catch sight of the summits 
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and the climbing woods all purple, with flecks 
of gold and rosy cloud poised above them. 
That is a scene to draw lovers down through 
the fields, and indeed it must have been along 
their tracks, winding fancy free, that Painswick 
streets grew down to the streamside. As you 
come up from the mill by the stream, at one part 
of the road an enormous block of trimmed yew 
hedge overhangs a grey stone wall and gives 
you the keynote of the place. That trimness 
is over all the grey town, and especially in the 
formal yew-walks in the churchyard ; which last, 
however, we shall mention later on. 

The up-to-date definitive history of Painswick 
is Mr St Clair Baddeley’s A Cotswold Manor, a 
book that should serve as a model. It is not 
minuteness and detail that constitute its excel- 
lence: for brazen-bowelled energy is character- 
istic of all the archeological work of this 
district: indeed generally there is too much 
detail, and you cannot see the wood for the 
trees. This is just the fault which Mr 
Baddeley has avoided; he keeps always clear 
before himself a conception of the town and 
district as a whole, and all parts are duly 
subordinated to this whole. From all which 
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eulogy an obvious inference is that for most of 
the details which follow the writer must acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to A Cotswold Manor. 

In the first place, let it be noticed that Pains- 
wick’s florwt date is later than that of any other 
of the chief Cotswold towns. First Corinium, 
second Winchcombe, third Northleach, Chipping 
Campden, Burford, sixth Painswick is the order. 
Painswick became rich when the cloth trade 
centres shifted into the Stroudwater valleys, 
that is to say, towards the middle or end of the 
sixteenth century. This was of course not too late 
for a large number of the houses to be built in 
the true Cotswold style; though many date from 
the time of Queen Anne. Up to the sixteenth 
century Painswick was a small and unambitious 
place, boasting not much remarkable in the way 
of architecture besides the church, the Lodge, 
and the original Court House. The greater 
part of the present church was built about the 
year 1490. It is a fine large building—too 
large surely for the parish in the fifteenth 
century; but the interior cannot compare in 
beauty with any of the other four greater 
Cotswold churches. For beauty St Mary’s 
Church puts its trust in its spire and the 
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yew-walks of its churchyard. There is a 
tradition that no one has ever reckoned them 
at the same number twice running. The ex- 
periment would occupy some considerable time: 
possibly indeed it was a favourite amusement 
with the “polite” burgesses of the eighteenth 
century, who seem to have spent the greater 
part of their leisure walking and gossiping 
along these avenues. How this same church- 
yard was once full of armed men desperately 
fighting, shall be told presently: to-day it is 
oftener full of children, who seem fond of 
playing hide-and-seek among the graves, and 
occasionally you will find one reading and 
leaning back comfortably against a tombstone 
—a very pretty picture for the sentimentalist. 
The site next to the churchyard occupied by 
the Court House is one of the chief centres of 
interest in the history of the place, for here was 
the original manor-house (pulled down to make 
way for the present building in 1595 or there- 
abouts) and probably a small castle dating from 
Norman times. The De Lacis were first Norman 
lords of the manor, and they made great gifts of 
land to their Welsh foundation of Llanthony, 
which enjoyed the advowson of Painswick up to 
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the time of the dissolution. During the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century the old Court House 
disappears from history—how and why we do not 
know. Henceforth the residence of the lords of 
the manor is Painswick Lodge, a house built on 
the opposite side of the valley, a mile and a half 
away to the north-east. The Lodge was origin- 
ally a hunting lodge. The main part of the 
building dates from the fifteenth century, though 
parts of it may be of the thirteenth. One sinister 
character who inhabited this house as lord of the 
manor was Sir Anthony Kingston, who built a 
gallows in Shepscombe—even in the Valley of 
Peace; and (so Rudder tells us), “also gave 
three estates in his lordship, since called Gallows- 
lands; one always to maintain the gallows, a 
second to keep two ladders in readiness, and the 
third to provide halters: and that nothing in so 
necessary a business might be wanting, provided 
that the tithing man of Shepscombe should be 
hangman, and that he should enjoy an acre of 
land in that tithing for his service.” This 
Anthony was in charge of operations when the 
good Bishop Hooper was burned, and a year or 
two before that he had hanged the Mayor of 
Bodmin on a charge of rebellion against Lord 
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Protector Somerset: concerning which last 
business a fine tale is set forth in Mr Evans’ book, 
to which I shall refer the reader. But not only 
was this man harsh and grim, he was also insolent, 
even towards a sovereign so much to his taste 
as Mary Tudor. She imprisoned him for 
contemptuous behaviour, but afterwards relented 
and set him free, whereupon he promptly plotted 
her downfall. That plot was detected and Sir 
Anthony was arrested, but died on his way to 
London. 

Though the Norman “castellum” near the 
Court House had long been demolished, there 
remained of its outworks a low rampart which 
included the churchyard: and this brings us to 
the promised account of the bickering in this 
place in the time of the Civil War. In August 
of 1643 Charles I. passed through the village on 
his way to besiege Gloucester: and having 
raised the siege in September, he again passed 
through Painswick on his way to Coberley and 
Sudeley. On this occasion, so the story goes, he 
was asked by his son—‘‘ When are we going 
home?” and answered, “My son, I have no 
home.” But authority has decided that this 
story is too good to be true. The garrison of 
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Gloucester, relieved from the pressure of a siege, 
burst forth in every direction, harrying and 
raiding. Painswick twice changed hands: the 
second of these occasions was after this fashion. 
The Parliamentarian garrison, hearing of the 
approach of Royalist forces under Vavasour, had 
entrenched themselves inside the churchyard 
behind the rampart mentioned above. But the 
line of the rampart was too long for so small a 
body of men, and Vavasour advancing with 
artillery easily drove them off. Many took refuge 
in the church; but these the Royalists forced 
to surrender by bursting open the doors and 
throwing in hand-grenades. Thus Vavasour 
gained possession of Painswick and two hundred 
prisoners. This was the last occasion on which 
Painswick heard alarums and excursions. 

Twice royalty has visited the neighbourhood. 
In 1535 Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII. came 
hither on a hunting expedition from Gloucester, 
and Henry was much shocked when he heard 
that the lord of the manor, Lord Lisle, had 
contracted with a timber merchant to fell four 
hundred of his trees. Itis possible Henry VIII. 
appreciated the beauty of the landscape; it is 
certain he was afraid of having his sport spoilt. 
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He promptly ordered Lord Lisle to cut his contract 
rather than the woods. If only Henry could be 
restored to life in this our day, just long enough 
to put a stop to the felling of Buckholt woods! 
Those woods were thicker when George III. 
visited Cranham in July 1788, and Cranham 
itself perhaps had not yet exchanged its 
grey roofs for blue slate. But in any case 
blue slate roofs would not be likely to trouble 
George III.’s peace of mind. He was riding 
in a carriage and pair with Queen Charlotte, 
and when the carriage halted for a moment, an 
old woman mistaking them for the squire and his 
wife, hobbled up to present a plateful of straw- 
berries. Upon the king thanking her she replied, 
“You be mortal welcome, but I don’t know who 
ye be—the squire, I s’pose?” “No, my good 
woman,’ said the king, ‘I have left my picture 
on the plate.” And off rode farmer George, 
while the dame was left staring at a golden 
guinea on the empty plate, and puzzling out the 
whole difficult problem. 


CHAPTER VIII 
VALLEYS OF THE STROUDWATER 


From Painswick it is not more than four miles 
to Stroud, but that town is outside the limits 
assigned in the beginning of our work; and 
though it is a ‘“ wool-town,” still the wool is not 
of the Cotswold breed, and the streets and 
houses have forgotten their kinship with North- 
leach and Chipping Campden. So our road will 
turn eastwards here, and crossing two of the 
steep, narrow ridges that divide the Stroudwater 
tributaries, will finally enter the Golden Valley at 
Chalford. That will be rough going, but there 
are no more beautiful valleys than these in the 
Cotswolds. The first ridge is crossed by a col 
named Bull Cross, and recalling in some ways the 
col at Prinknash. Each is the meeting-place of 
half a dozen roads, At Prinknash they meet in 
an open space with woods on all sides. But Bull 


Cross is the better point of view, for here you can 
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stand on the centre of the ridge and see into the 
very depths of both valleys—the Painswick 
valley on your left, and on your right the 
narrower Stean Bridge valley with its pine woods 
climbing from base to summit of the hillsides. 
And up those further steeps the bridle-path 
clambers till it meets the road to Bisley, where 
is one of the three “Seven Springs” of Cotswold. 
The first is more often called Seven Wells, and it 
lies between Snowshill and Chipping Campden. 
The second is the reputed source of the Thames 
near Coberley, and this Bisley Seven Springs is its 
rival. Here, just below the church by the 
roadside, water comes out in seven places in the 
side of the bank. An elaborate stone fountain 
has been built, in shape the segment of a circle, 
with seven spouts spaced out at equal intervals. 
This water you follow down to Chalford, 
which is in the Golden Valley, the Stroud 
Valley. Chalford always provokes the descrip- 
tion “foreign-looking,’ and no one seems ever 
to have analysed this epithet any further. 
It is perhaps audacity more than anything 
that is the salient feature of Chalford; it is 
a challenge to convention and tradition, which 
ordain that villages shall not be built on 
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the side of a cliff, in a deep, narrow valley. 
And this surprising feat impresses one the more, 
because it is in such entire contrast to the quiet 
surroundings. In a word, such disrespect for the 
obvious strikes us as un-English. Or else, in a 
more charitable mood, one might explain that 
England, being a wide land, with space and leisure 
for comfort and convenience, it is natural to 
call foreign these glowing terraces perched in 
tiers all up the hillside, with pathways scram- 
bling desperately from level to level. Finally, 
those who are not only charitable, but also 
ethno-psychologists, will say that the foreign 
aspect is natural, seeing that streams of Dutch 
immigrants were brought into this valley by 
Edward III. and by Elizabeth to develop the 
weaving-trade of the country ; and there will be 
some talk of the Ardennes villages on the Meuse, 
prototypes of Chalford. 

Beneath the terraces in the valley bottom 
are mills where cloth is made up. All up and 
down the Stroud Valley are these factories, 
many of them now silent and deserted, which 
Nature is slowly absorbing back into her- 
self as the brick crumbles and the raw tones 


mellow and the lichen climbs everywhere. As 
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for the still active factories, down at Stroud 
especially, they will perplex the mind simplified 
and lifted by its wanderings hither across all 
that is noblest in these hills. For the noble 
mind will feel hurt and grieved to find one part 
of itself pronouncing ugly and unharmonious 
that which another part knows necessary and 
beneficent to man. We have no time here to 
seek for that higher unity into which this anti- 
thesis resolves itself. Shaking off such gloomy 
thoughts, turn now up valley, considering as you 
go how canal, river, rail, and road wind in and 
out at the bottom of the valley. Of the canal 
great things were hoped once upon a time—that 
is to say when it was first projected by Lord 
Bathurst in the eighteenth century. That pro- 
ject inspired in Pope the following thoughts, 
“JT could spend whole days in describing to her 
(Mrs Mary Digby)... the meeting of the 
Thames and the Severn, which (when the noble 
owner has finer dreams than ordinary) are to be 
led into each other’s embraces through secret 
caverns of not above twelve or fifteen miles, 
till they rise and celebrate their marriage in the 
midst of an immense amphitheatre, which is to 
be the admiration of posterity a hundred years 
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hence.” This was the eighteenth century’s way 
of ennobling the useful by lifting it into the 
realms of classicism, which no one could ever 
accuse of being any use. The amphitheatre was 
not built, and the canal (not opened till 1792) 
turned out a complete failure. “Secret caverns ” 
is gradus for the tunnel through which the canal 
passes at the head of the valley near Saperton. 
Saperton merits a pilgrimage of Gloucester- 
shire enthusiasts, as having been the home of 
one of the best known county historians, Sir 
Robert Atkyns, whose monument is in the 
church : and even the alien may be drawn inside 
to gaze at the quaint woodcarvings taken thither 
when the church was de-Gothicised in the 
eighteenth century. They came from the manor- 
house close at hand, which was the historian’s 
home. They are distinctly bacchanalian. One 
would like to imagine a recrudescence of 
medieval sense of the grotesque; but consider- 
ing the period it is more likely that the carvings 
were considered more elegant because in tone 
more classic than the home-made oak-benches 
they doubtless replaced. In the north transept 
is the effigy of Sir Devereux Poole, who “being 
but of tender age was for his worthiness and 
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valour knighted in Fraunce by Henry IV. the 
French king after his own order and there ended 
his days and was here buried in 1590.” 

Saperton indeed stands above and a little 
away from the Stroudwater Valley, which above 
Chalford sweeps in a great curve north-eastward 
and then north. And following it in fancy—for 
in the flesh you cannot, since there are no roads 
along the bottom of it—you would come up 
under Edgeworth, through the grand beechwoods 
of Miserden Park and past Caudle Green to 
Brimpsfield: there you will see by looking at a 
map that starting from Painswick you have all 
but completed a circle with a diameter of some 
two miles. 

Brimpsfield Castle was built and held by 
Osberne Giffard. Giffard means fat-chaps, and 
was a frequent nickname for cooks. But 
whether of humble origin or not, he was one of 
the joint-stock company (as Mr Oman calls it) 
formed by William for the appropriation of 
England, and as his share of the plunder he took 
Brimpsfield, which he and his descendants held 
for two hundred and thirty years. The two last 
lords made something of a stir in the history of 
England, being men of their hands, and indeed 
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not much better than brigands. John Giffard 
had been made warden of the Forest of Dean in 
1261, in return for services rendered in the 
Welsh wars. In 1263 he took sides with 
Simon de Montfort, and enabled him to enter 
Gloucester. He fought at Lewes, where in the 
first onset he was taken prisoner, but later on 
released. After this battle, however, he quarrelled 
with Simon de Montfort, and helped Edward I. 
to escape from Berkeley. About this time he 
abducted Maud Longespée, widow of a son of 
the Earl of Salisbury, who promptly raised a 
great outcry, which came to the king’s ears. But 
he was anxious not to offend his truculent and 
powerful follower, and so on Giffard’s assurance 
that the lady’s complaints were no more than a 
tribute to her own self-respect, covering a real 
admiration and affection, he was allowed to 
retain his bride. Perhaps the lady succeeded to 
some extent in softening her lord’s savagery. 
At anyrate thirteen years later he founded 
Gloucester Hall (now Worcester College) at 
Oxford, designing it for the use of Benedictine 
students from Gloucestershire. One of these 
was that Richard Kyderminster, Abbot of 
Winchcombe, whom we have already mentioned. 
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His son John Giffard II. took the barons’ 
side against Edward II. and the Despencers. 
He waylaid and robbed some of the king’s 
carriages, and Edward, highly incensed by this, 
caused Brimpsfield Castle to be laid level with the 
ground. This was in 1321; and of the famous 
place no more remains than mounds marking the 
line of fosse and outer walls. Close at hand 
stands the church originally belonging to a priory 
of Benedictine monks at Fontenoy, who founded 
a dependent house here upon land given to them 
by Osbern Giffard. It possesses one quaint 
feature inside: the tower is “inserted,” that is 
to say, the church has the appearance of being 
built round the tower, through the base of which 
an archway provides communication between 
nave and chancel. The whole effect is exceed- 
ingly clumsy. 
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CHAPTER I 
ELKSTONE, THE CHURN, CIRENCESTER 


ELKSTONE is at the extreme summit of a combe 
that runs down through Bagendon to join 
the Churn between North Cerney and Ciren- 
cester: thus it is upon the highest part of the 
ridge that divides the Stroudwater from the 
Churn system. There are few villages higher in 
the Cotswold. The beauty of the place has 
found itself a glorious symbol in the church : 
just as the sternness of these uplands is redeemed 
by the charm of the sinuous wooded combe, 
where in June the light leaps in mauve flames 
about the tall wildrose bushes, so the grim 
Norman style of the church is tempered and 
so to say humanised by rich decorative carvings, 
and perhaps, too, by the smallness of scale on 
which the whole has been executed. The 
building has been heaved up high above the 


valleys, a jewel to catch the nearer rays of the 
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sun, Devout as were the builders of Northleach 
and of Cirencester churches, it is impossible not 
to imagine in them some taint of a desire to 
impress by magnificence. But in Elkstone there 
can be none of that,—it was unalloyed love for 
creating the beautiful that was at work in the 
carving of the “beak heads” over the south- 
west door and the tympanum of the same. This 
last represents Our Lord seated in glory : around 
him are the four beasts that symbolise the four 
evangelists: out of heaven comes a great hand 
pointing to Our Lord. The throne on which 
Our Lord is seated resembles nothing so much 
as a model of the Coliseum, but the likeness 
must be accidental. 

No further excuse it necessary for a line or 
two concerning the architectural history of the 
building, than that it is typical of the history of 
so many churches in these hills. Firstly, then, 
you enter through the west door under the great 
fifteenth century tower with its gargoyle water 
spouts up by the parapets: you find yourself in 
a high nave with perpendicular windows and a 
beautiful little Norman chancel-arch piercing its 
eastern wall, under which you get a vista of a 
second arch of the same kind, and a tiny chancel, 
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and a deeply splayed round - headed Norman 
window with the most richly-carved border. 
You walk up past the Jacobean oak pulpit to 
examine these beauties and the vaulting of the 
ante-choir and the chancel. Inside the ante-choir 
on the north side a small doorway gives access 
to a chamber over the chancel. This chamber is 
at present without any means of ventilation or 
any sign that it was ever intended for human 
occupation. 

Revolving these facts you come out of the 
church, and walking round the eastern end notice 
the existence on the north wall of the chancel 
of a corbel table running some distance below 
the present level of the eaves. Here you find 
the explanation of the “room” over the chancel. 
The original building was a twelfth century 
Norman church: sometime in the fifteenth 
century owing to an increase in population the 
first enlargement took place, and the nave was 
enlarged : it was made longer and higher. The 
second stage is the attempt to give the church 
some effect of unity, impossible so long as the 
roofs of nave and chancel were so different in 
level. Therefore the chancel walls were carried 
up till they reached the level of the nave walls. 
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The nave roof was then continued to the end 
of the chancel walls: but as the low-groined 
ceilings of chancel and ante-chapel remained 
inside, a chamber was formed between these 
and the new portion of roof. At the same 
time the corbel table marking the level of the 
eaves of the original building was allowed to 
remain. The beautiful tower may very well be 
of this period of enlargement. It only remains to 
notice the lancet window on the north side of the 
chancel and the decorated window on the south. 

The Norman arches of ante-chapel and 
chancel are slightly depressed, and the south wall 
of the nave is widely out of plumb. The old 
builders, as Messrs Dauber and Davie remark, 
were not faultless. In their perception of 
harmony and proportion they are unequalled, 
but in mechanical knowledge they were behind 
us ; there were not a few buildings that collapsed 
altogether, and vast numbers show such de- 
pressed arches as these, and walls saved only by 
clumsy buttresses outside. But it is matter for 
gratitude that such was the worst effect of 
enlargement. They might have built on a new 
arch and chancel alongside in such a way that 
the old should become aisle and chapel, as at 
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Nether Swell; they might have spoilt the east 
end window by enlarging it as at Upper Swell, 
or created new and hideous structures as more 
recent “restorers” have done at Snowshill and 
Oddington. 

The tiny well just below the church develops 
into one of the two main affluents of the Churn. 
The other rises in much the same way just 
underneath the church at Duntisbourne Abbots, 
which is three miles due south from here on the 
other side of Ermine Street. 

This valley of the Duns or Dun is long, but, 
in comparison with its length, narrow. This is 
due to the fact that it falls twice as rapidly as 
the Churn valley, and so the water has cut its 
curves deep. Asa result it has a character all 
its own, something of a compromise between the 
open shallow grooves of the Churn and Colne 
waters, and the abrupt and more impressive 
gorges of the Severnward streams. It is most 
charming between Duntisbourn Rouse and 
Daglingworth: for this distance one side is bare ; 
on the other woods come down to within a few 
yards of the stream, and are bound back by a 
stone wall which also serves to emphasise the 
rhythmic curves of the valley. Villages, the 
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three Duntisbourns (Duntisbourn Abbotts, 
Middle Duntisbourn, and Duntisbourn Rouse) 
and Daglingworth, have grown together, not with 
any view to subserving human utility, but 
obeying the disposition of the Nature which 
curved the valleys and designed the colour 
harmonies of late autumn woods. Indeed, of all 
seasons this suits best the Duntisbourn valley, 
and in particular the church at Duntisbourn 
Rouse, plainest of Cotswold churches, yet making 
an effect by harmony of proportions: now you 
see its grimness made bright by the pale gold of 
November sunshine, and by contrast with the 
darkening woods behind it where all colour is 
a tinge of russet, the lowest note in the gamut of 
reds. Duntisbourn Rouse church is of the 
thirteenth century—there is some herring-bone 
work in the north wall of the nave that may go 
back earlier yet; inside is a carved Jacobean 
pulpit. All this is in keeping with the exterior 
circumstances; which grace is sadly lacking to 
the over-restored of Duntisbourn Abbotts church. 
Below the latter church, with the hillside sloping 
steeply to it, is the well-head which is the source 
of this stream, a miracle of clearness and 
sweetness, 
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The Churn claims for itself that it is the 
youngest age of the Thames, and above its 
birthplace at Seven Springs some enthusiast has 
written : 


Hic tuus, O Thamesine pater, septemgeminus fons, 


There is nothing to stir any feelings of awe in 
the average sightseer who makes his way from 
Cheltenham to this spot, a triangular pool by the 
roadside, with a high wall beyond almost 
strangling the infant life of the Thames. In 
these days of realism, who could colour these 
pale grey waters with Hugoesque rhetoric? 
Make the experiment; attempt, for instance, to 
call up warm to your imagination the contrast 
between a river’s bright adolescence in these 
uplands and the smirched waters slinking past 
Poplar and Limehouse to oblivion. No such 
fond memory will come to you; perhaps it can- 
not surmount that grey wall with the Latin 
inscription. 

The country folk lost no time putting the 
Thames into harness; the first mill that it is 
yoked to is at Cubberley, not a mile from the 
source. Cubberley was the home of the Bridges 
family, those Bridges who later on became lords 
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of Sudeley. Nothing is left of the manor-house, 
except a battlemented wall closing in the church-- 
yard on the east. No attempt to reconstruct it 
in imagination has been made—even by the 
writer of the historical novel named Coberley 
Hall. This work was written by Robert Hughes, 
an inhabitant of Cheltenham, and belongs to the 
same realms of Art as the Spas of that town. 
The period of the story is the fifteenth century, 
but must have seemed strangely familiar to 
Hughes’ readers, for the heroine was given to 
performing “songs which she touched most 
judiciously on the harp,” and sketched furiously, 
and hung her neat little library with her sketches 
—all painted on paper. In her behaviour as in 
her interests she shows herself strangely ahead 
of her brute century. Thus when John de Bruges 
startles her by appearing disguised as a beggar 
she faints without an instant’s hesitation. John 
casts himself on the ground at her side and 
frantically exclaims, ‘Speak, adored angel, let me 
hear the breath still inflates these lungs, or here 
I will die by your side.” Perhaps Mr Hughes 
felt that in the gloomy wastes of the fifteenth 
century his incontinent anachronisms might stalk 
unnoticed : otherwise there would seem to bea 
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more inspiring theme in the successive visits of 
Stewart monarchs to the village—Charles I. in 
state to the manor-house, Charles II. disguised 
as a footman to the rectory. 

Neither Coberley nor the next village, Cow- 
ley, is on the main Cirencester road, which with 
careful regard to gradients has cut out and 
banked up its way higher up on the hillside, and 
does not come down to the stream until it 
reaches Colesbourne four miles further on. 

The present manor of Cowley dates no 
further back than the end of the seventeenth 
century, and no more falls to be said of it here 
than that the designer, having in the case of the 
house improved upon native Cotswold architec- 
ture, in the case of the gardens went a step 
further and improved on Nature. The house is 
in the “Italian” style, the artificial waters teach 
the Thames what ‘Seven Springs” ought to 
have been, go a little way in remedying Nature’s 
failure to usher in ‘Pater Thamesimus” with 
suitable flourish of trumpets. From seven open- 
ings in a high pilastered wall burst seven jets of 
water that is caught below and guided into a 
lake. The “Septemgeminus” hexameter would 


have been more in place here than at Seven 
I 
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Springs, where it almost challenges one to give it 
the lie direct. 

Released from this formal lesson in depart- 
ment the Churn hurries down to Colesbourne 
and North Cerney. 

The valleys of the Churn and the Colne are 
not a little similar: the rich woods between 
Colesbourne and North Cerney, for instance, 
might be compared with the reaches of the 
Colne between Casey Compton and Foss Bridge. 
But the Churn is here on a larger scale than its 
neighbour and its waters flow less waywardly, 
and for that reason it lacks some of the delicate 
charm of the most charming of all Cotswold 
rivers; while on the other hand it does not 
attain to the impressiveness and dignity of the 
Stroud Valley system. That is not to say that it 
lacks charm or cannot with its range of curves 
and surfaces express dignity. There is charm 
for instance in the situation of North Cerney ; on 
one side of the river the village filling a wide, 
shallow gulley in the hillside, on the other the 
church, approached by an avenue of great 
beeches. Inside the saddle-backed tower is a 
fine peal of bells, and on the walls have been 
scratched drawings of quaint monsters somewhat 
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resembling heraldic leopards. Their significance 
has never yet been explained. 

The road winds through lessening hills and 
issues on what seems a plain, though you are 
still above the 400 feet level. In the distance 
the tower of St Mary’s, Cirencester, stands pro- 
claiming by its queenly beauty the rank of the 
town beneath it. It would be hard to decide 
whether this tower or that of Chipping Campden 
were the more beautiful. St Mary’s Tower is 
lighter and richer in panelling. The head of 
the tower with this rich work and traceried 
arcading has the appearance somehow of a 
cunningly wrought jewel casket thrust up in the 
sight of all men by the buttresses that sweep so 
gracefully outward from summit to base. 

The church, Cirencester’s peculiar pride, will 
surely draw you first: and before entering you 
will seek another aspect of it from the market- 
place, where the “South Porch” will keep you 
long marvelling. 

That building has in past years gone by the 
name of the Town Hall, and if you will still have 
it so, you may think it, like the tower, an outward 
sign of the importance of a borough whose in- 
habitants required so splendid a building for the 
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assembling of their church guilds. Or if you 
will have it a porch, then you may say its carved 
oriels, its panels, and string courses and cresting 
are a fitting prelude to the fuller and sublimer 
harmonies of nave and chancel. For Cirencester 
church combines the soaring aspirations of 
Northleach with the symmetry of Winchcombe, 
and adds an amplitude and splendour of its own. 
In Winchcombe the impression of unity is 
attained by a simplicity of design: Northleach 
sacrifices unity to an impression of loftiness and 
space. In contrast Cirencester, though in 
design far more complex than Northleach, and 
containing examples of all styles from 1150 to 
1530 a.p., harmonises all these widely different 
elements, brings them into their place so as to 
form one organic whole. Again the ambitions of 
the Northleach architect outsoared his craft. (If 
we disparage Northleach to praise Cirencester, it 
is only as one might disparage Spenser to praise 
Shakespear.) In the nave he sought for effects 
of sublimity and light; but he made his nave too 
high for its length—it wants another bay—and 
the clear-storey window over the chancel arch is 
too wide and its tracery is weak and thin. 
Compare with this the nave at Cirencester. 
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The same effect of sublimity has been realised 
but the proportions are perfect: the chancel 
arch is higher than at Northleach, and yet the 
window in the clear-storey above it is one of 
the most beautiful individual features of the 
building. 

There is a generosity in the careful finish of 
every detail, in the carvings of the twelve bosses 
above the arches of the nave, which bear the 
symbols of the Passion, in the fan tracery of the 
miniature south-east doorway of the Trinity 
chapel, and in the details of the piers of the nave 
arches. ‘These piers each carry six half engaged 
shafts, and each of these carries its own moulded 
capital, while there is no capital of the pier as a 
whole. Now the spaces between shaft and shaft 
are considerable, and had there been no break in 
these spaces at the level of the shaft capitals the 
effect would have been a discord. At this level 
therefore the stonework between the shafts is 
corbelled out slightly, and the shadow thus cast 
arrests the continuity of the surface, and bears 
witness to the artist’s resource and mastery over 
his material. Then again from each century in 
turn contributions have been levied to swell this 
decorative splendour—from the plain cross that 
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commemorates an early Saxo-Norman marriage 
to the panelling of the walls of the nave: and 
yet each part of this decoration has been so 
adjusted to the rest that there is no impression of 
overloading; the beauty cannot cloy. Finally, 
as befits the church of a capital it guards royal 
relics. There is here numbered among the 
church plate a chalice known as the ‘“ Master” 
chalice which once was in the possession of 
Anne Boleyn: at least so says tradition, and 
certainly the cup is fit for a queen, and it carries 
the family badge of the Boleyns, a crowned 
falcon and sceptre; also we know that it was 
made in 1535, and Anne Boleyn went to the 
block in 1536. How came the cup to be used 
as a Communion chalice? It is known that 
owing to the depredations of Zealots in the reign 
of Edward VI. there was a general lack of 
vessels for the Communion: hence vessels 
originally intended for a secular purpose were 
made use of quite frequently. The presence of 
the Boleyn cup in Cirencester is explained by 
supposing that it was presented by Elizabeth to 
her court physician, Dr Master, who had been 
granted the lands of Cirencester. All this is 
theory : what is certain is that the cup is almost 
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invaluable. Enormous sums have been offered 
and refused for it. 

So far as brasses are concerned Cirencester 
is by far inferior to Northleach. Yet the North- 
leach brasses have nothing so attractive in the 
way of an epitaph as this of “Philip Marner, 
who died in the yere 1587.” 


In Lent by will a sermon he devised 

And yerely preacher with a noble prised 
Seven nobles he did geue ye poor for to defend 
And £80 to xvi men did lend 

In Ciseter Burford Abingdon and Tetburie 
Ever to be to them a stocke yerely. 


There is also the brass of Robertus Pagge 
cum Margareta sibi sponsa prole fecunda, who 
was “viis ornator et hisreparator.” Another who 
made his money out of wool was Hodgkinson 
Paine, clothier, who died ye 3rd of February, 
1642: on a brass tablet it is written of him : 


The poore’s supplie his life and calling grac’t 

’till warre’s made rent and Paine from poore displac’t 
But what made poor unfortunate Paine blest 

by warre they lost their Paine yet found no rest 

He losing quiet by warre yet gained ease 

by it Paine’s life began and paine did cease 

And from ye troubles here him God did sever 

by death to life, by warre to peace for ever. 
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In the Lady chapel is a great Jacobean 
monument to Humphrey Bridges, his wife, and 
eleven children. The Bridges were known as 
“kings of the Cotswold,” being the most 
important family in this “capital of the 
Cotswolds.” 

For to turn away from the church, until 
Cheltenham sprung up under the benign smile of 
the First Gentleman in Europe, Cirencester was 
the third town in the county; and was even 
in the Civil War ‘esteemed the key of 
Gloucester.” 

A glance at the rough sketch map shows 
you the importance of Cirencester. With your 
actual eyes from the church tower you could not 
appreciate the position so well; you would see 
no more than a wide sweep of undulating land 
rising north-westwards, and might well ask what 
was there to make the name Cirencester sound 
so big in the story of nations? Why was a city 
built here? The map answers. It shows that Cir- 
encester commands three cross-Cotswold roads. 
The Danes making their way from the Thames 
valley to the Severn passed right up across Cir- 
encester and down the Stroud Valley: that is the 
way to bristol and Gloucester. There is another 
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way to Gloucester. You continue up the Churn 
valley till you come to the col at Seven 
Springs, and then dip down into Charlton Kings 
and Cheltenham. By this road you might reach 
Tewkesbury and Worcester also, though you 
would more likely follow the Foss to Ched- 
worth, and then striking up the Colne valley 
pass northwards through Andoversford, behind 
Cleeve Cloud to Winchcombe. A good site this, 
you would conclude, for a merchant city ; but not 
for a fortress, seeing that the crook of the Churn 
is the only natural obstacle to an invader. 

It needs no wizard to see how Cirencester is 
brought into relation with the history of the 
neighbourhood. It was destined to be a thriving 
place with troops streaming through it con- 
tinually in war-time. The Romans may have 
been the first to see this—at any rate they made 
the place the intersection point of three great 
roads—the Foss Way, the Ermine Street, and 
Ikenild Street. And when warfare, of a fashion 
different from the Roman, was going on— 
in other words, when the forces did not make 
safety of communication their first consideration, 
nor move about with great baggage trains, but 
darted across on raids, still they passed through 
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Cirencester because the easiest and best tracks 
led through it—the Roman roads, the only roads 
in the country. 

The Britons named the city, perhaps, Caer- 
Corin after the river (the Corin, z.¢., the Churn), 
and the Romans Corinium. In Roman times it 
prospered greatly as a commercial centre, and 
retired soldiers from Isca and Glevum would form 
a part of the population. There were walls, and 
in Leland’s time remains of towers were still 
visible, though a garrison town Cirencester was not, 
so much as a place having pretensions to luxury 
and culture. This one judges from the carved 
Corinthian capitals, from the presence of a large 
public bath and an arena, but especially from the 
elaborate mosaic pavements belonging to private 
houses. One of these last calls for special 
attention, as its subject is one common to other 
tesselated pavements found in the neighbourhood 
and at Withington and Woodchester—Orpheus 
charming birds and beasts with his song. He is 
in the centre with his lute, a little figure wearing 
a quaint headgear; his cloak streams out behind 
him as he bounds and stamps in the ardour of 
his task; while round and round in concentric 
circles move the beasts, hounds prancing and 
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lashing their tails, peacocks strutting affectedly, 
and last a more stately march of lions and 
elephants through the jungle. To all this 
liveliness and humour, the droll, crude draught- 
manship is like a touch of salt. 

Another pavement rouses admiration, not by 
its grotesqueness but by its beauty and mastery. 
It represents in separate medallions set in a 
geometrical pattern, various mythological per- 
sonages—Silenus, Pomona, Flora, and so forth. 
There is some attempt at conveying the idea of 
power and impressiveness but little character- 
isation: in other words, all the faces are the 
same—but it will be well perhaps to stop short 
of a dissertation on the difference between 
naturalistic and decorative art. Let it be 
noted that the “tesselae” or fragments of stone 
composing the mosaic must have been brought 
from long distances to Cirencester—another 
piece of evidence for the culture and wealth of 
the settlement. 

This busy, pleasant town was according to 
tradition destroyed by Ceawlin and Cutha’s 
Saxons in 581; but they were only able to effect 
the capture by the aid of Gurmundus, “King 
of the Africans,” who invented the following 
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scheme. He collected large quantities of 
hedge sparrows, and to their feet tied “certain 
clewes of thread or matches finely wrought” 
which were then set on fire. On being released 
the sparrows flew into the city, and lodging in 
barns and haystacks set fire to it. Thus the 
Britons were forced to come out, and were easily 
overcome in the open field. There is very likely 
some ultra-scientific or poetical truth concealed 
in this legend, which we have no time to unravel, 
but must be content to know that the Saxons 
wrecked the Romano-British city, and _ that 
probably they left the site uninhabited for some 
years, although according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle it was a walled town again in 628. 
Before the coming of the Normans only one 
event is important enough for mention. After 
Ethandune, Guthrum, King of the Danes, con- 
verted to Christianity, passed the whole of the 
year 879 in Cirencester receiving instruction in 
the new faith. 

The Normans built a castle in Cirencester, 
and in 1117 Henry I. founded the Abbey of St 
Mary. The castle was held for Matilda by 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, but in 1147 Stephen 
took it and burnt it to the ground. It was 
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never rebuilt, and Cirencester shortly passed from 
the domination of the warrior to that of the 
priest, for in 1189 Abbot Richard purchased the 
manor and town from Cceur de Lion for the 
sum of £100. In these days of Mr Dendy 
Sadler it is almost impossible to think of monks 
as harsh, tyrannous, lean, even hungry men. 
We cannot believe that the monks of Cirencester 
actually quarrelled with Elias Giffard of 
Brimpsfield, because he insisted on hanging his 
own men instead of bringing them to Cirencester 
and paying the fees, or that they won the hearty 
hatred of the burgesses, who up to the time of the 
Reformation vainly and continuously struggled 
to emancipate themselves. The burgesses came 
nearest to attaining their end in the reign of 
Henry IV.,whose gratitude they won by the follow- 
ing exploit. The Dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and 
Salisbury and the Earl of Gloucester had formed 
a plot to kidnap Henry IV. from Windsor. But 
the king got wind of their design and advanced 
against them. The conspirators retreated to 
Cirencester, where they determined to spend the 
night; but they had small sleep, for the 
mayor hearing who they were and what business 
they were upon, closed the gates and attacked 
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them in their quarters. Aumerle and Gloucester 
escaped. Surrey and Salisbury took sanctuary 
in the abbey, but were dragged away and put 
to death. In token of his gratitude Henry 
presented the townsmen with all the portable 
property of the conspirators except their gold 
and silver: also he ordered that deer from his 
royal forests and presents of wine should be sent 
yearly to Cirencester. But the townsmen claimed 
a more solid reward—a charter making their 
town incorporate. Henry IV. after much pre- 
varication compromised by granting them a 
guild merchant: this was tantamount to putting 
in their hands the control of trade and taxation. 
But even this privilege was taken away by 
Henry V., and the abbots continued masters until 
1540, at which date Henry VIII. gave over the 
abbey buildings to one Basinge on condition that 
he should demolish them. So effectually did he 
accomplish his task, that little more is left of 
the magnificent abbey to-day than of its more 
celebrated neighbour of Winchcombe. 

On 15th August 1642 Lord Giles Chandos 
of Sudeley, whom we have already mentioned, 
came across the hills to Cirencester to beat up 
men for his king. But Cirencester was violently 
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Parliamentarian, and he found he had raised a 
hornet’s nest: the whole countryside rose, and 
Chandos barely escaped with his life, leaving 
behind him his carriage, which the furious mob 
smashed into kindling wood. On the actual 
outbreak of hostilities the town was held for 
Parliament by Colonel John Fettiplace. In 
January of 1643 a Royalist force appeared before 
the town demanding its surrender, but, appar- 
ently because it was not strong enough to 
enforce its demand, departed next day re infecta. 
Highly elated, Fettiplace took the offensive and 
sent out a detachment to besiege Sudeley Castle, 
by which means, as reference to the map 
will show, he was able to threaten the flank 
and communications of any force attempt- 
ing to cross to Gloucester between Sudeley and 
Cirencester. At the same time, however, the 
garrison of Cirencester was weakened by the 
withdrawal of this Sudeley force, and Prince 
Rupert appreciating this made a dash against the 
town and took it by storm on 1st February 1648, 
though Fettiplace’s second in command had 
sworn he would keep the place against twenty 
thousand, But as we have hinted, Nature never 
intended Cirencester to stand a siege, and Fetti- 
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place’s five pieces of artillery, including a “brass 
saker,” were all of no avail. The prisoners taken 
by Rupert were thrust into the church for the 
night, and as a contemporary tract relates, 
“though many were wounded and weary, yet 
were their friends not suffered to bring them 
a cup of water into the church that night, but 
what they thrust in at the backside of the church, 
having broken the windows.” And here one 
pauses to ask whether to some extent the four 
hundred years of subservience to the canons of 
St Mary may not have done some permanent 
injury to the character of Cirencestrians: for 
soon after Rupert’s assault we find them 
addressing to Charles a petition which began: 
“We acknowledge us inexcusably faulty,” and 
continues, “Oh, sir, the God of heaven hath 
given you unto us, our God upon earth.” 

In September of this same year (1643) Essex, 
after he had relieved Gloucester and occupied 
Tewkesbury, marched by way of Cirencester to 
Newbury. He surprised the Royalist garrison by 
night and entered the town; but no doubt in 
his opinion the most valuable result of the move- 
ment would be the capture of large quantities 
of provisions and ammunition, 
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So much for Cirencester during the Civil 
War, to which one detail may be added in the 
hope of giving colour to a barren catalogue of 
facts. In the Parish Register of Cirencester 
against the date 30th January 1649 this com- 
ment has been written: ‘Oh, England, what 
didst thee do the 30th of this month.” Now this 
was written by Mr Gregory, minister of the 
Gospel, the same who on 30th January of 
1643, six years before to the day, when 
Rupert was storming up from northward had 
“begged the town of the Lord” and denounced 
the whole Royalist party. Cirencester settled 
down to its normal quiet, from that day to 
this disturbed most rarely. In 1688 Lord 
Lovelace, marching to join Dutch William, was 
in Cirencester attacked by a certain Captain 
Lorange and taken prisoner, after a dramatic 
scene at the King’s Head, when Lorange drew 
his pistol and shot Bulstrode Whitelock, a com- 
panion of Lovelace. 

At the present day Cirencester must have con- 
firmed to it the title of capital of the Cotswold. 
That is due not only to its past significance but 
to its present appearance: for it is a Cotswold 


town still, and contains buildings as quaint and 
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streets as crooked as the smaller Northleach, 
Campden, and Winchcombe: and this fact 
occasions a pleasant surprise in any one who up 
to the time of his visit may have associated the 
town only with the most modern developments 
in scientific agriculture—for it is by its Royal 
Agricultural College that Cirencester is most 
widely known. But sound farming can co-exist 
here at any rate with picturesqueness. Lord 
Bathurst’s hounds hunt from Cirencester. His 
seat has been at Cirencester ever since the 
eighteenth century, as all readers of Pope 
will know. We have already quoted Pope 
in connection with the Thames-Seyern Canal. 
His letters are full of allusion to his ‘ bower” 
in Oakley Park. It is possible that those 
who have passed through Buckholt woods 
in early November will decide that no man 
who really was in love with Cotswold — or 
indeed with any countryside—could write as 
Pope wrote of the plantations in Oakley Park— 
“the very dying of the leaves adds a variety of 
colours that is not unpleasant.” And yet he 
could ‘‘talk tender sentiments with Lord B.” 
Perhaps he had a hand in designing the pseudo- 
archaic abomination generally known as the 
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Wood House. A correspondent in 1733 told 
Swift that an antiquarian took the place for “one 
of King Arthur’s” castles “with thicket over- 
grown, grotesque, and wild.” Beecham in his 
History of Cirencester tells of an ingenuous 
caretaker of the sham ruin, telling an admiring 
visitor, ‘‘Oh, this is nothing, for my lord intends 
building one two hundred years older shortly.” 

But we cannot be content to close in the 
chapter on such associations as these: some 
suitable cadence must be found in memories of 
an age that knew nothing of these frigid arti- 
fices ; and that you will find where you began, 
in the market-place contemplating the church 
tower and the southern porch. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COLNE 


Tue ridge dividing Churn and Colne is, taken as 
a whole, higher and in contour simpler than that 
between any other two south-eastward valleys, 
the Colne-Windrush divide excepted. The 
highest point—953 feet—overlooks the Ched- 
worth valley between Dowdeswell and Charlton 
Kings, and its name is Pegglesworth Hill. 
There is no fairer byway in the Cotswolds 
than from Colesbourne, through Hilcote Farm to 
Pegglesworth, up a glen that one might call 
“ravine,” but that such a word sounds too harsh 
for this harmonious beauty. By Hilcote the 
path fords the stream, whose course a long row 
of poplars is marshalling; on either side the oak 
woods have a fringe of silver birch and pine- 
trees, and through these you push up to the 
summit for a mile or so. When you come out 


into the open, if it is a clear day you will see the 
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clouds spilling shadow and shine as far as 
Worcester on the one hand, and Marlborough on 
the other. Or you can turn your gaze on to the 
open uplands towards Notgrove and Puesdown, 
broad spaces which throw back light of a closer 
texture, while the woods to the south-west break 
up the light and produce an effect of depth and 
richness. 

From Colesbourne again there is another 
bypath scarcely less alluring, which will take 
you through Boy’s Grove, through Wood Hill 
Farm to Chedworth village. After passing the 
first high ridge, you come down into a marshy 
bottom, lined on one side with pine-woods, deep 
in lush grasses, and strewn thick with flowers. 
Here in July, crane-bill and elder-blossom take 
up the lyric that May had so sweetly pre- 
luded with bluebell and hawthorn. And if 
by chance any faint recollection of Switzer- 
land stirred by the sight and scent of pine- 
woods in this glen remain with you as far as 
Chedworth, there it will be reinforced by a 
sound indisseverable from the memory of any 
Swiss village—the sound of lively running 
waters. Chedworth village is built in terraces 
with steep lanes connecting each to each: under 
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the churchyard wall close by the gate rises a 
spring, and sends waters flowing down broad 
channels at the side of these steep lanes.. Those 
waters are tributary to the next eastward valley, 
the Colne. 

The Colne rises near Charlton Abbotts, and 
a mile or so from its source is swollen to a 
respectable size by the Syreford springs, with 
those of Bibury, the most remarkable in these 
hills. The Syreford water rises in an open 
meadow, and is immediately caught and made to 
turn a mill before it is allowed to join the Colne. 
No doubt the waters come from some huge cave 
in the limestone beneath. 

Withington is remarkable for two things. 
The first is an engraving executed in Nuremberg 
in 1521. It shows the Passion of Our Lord, but 
most of the picture is taken up with a most 
elaborate representation of the city of Jerusalem 
spread out according to laws of perspective 
which are no longer in force. Each part of the 
engraving is marked with a letter, and there is a 
key to the whole. The engraving is in the 
coffee-room of the Mill Inn, whose landlord picked 
it up for a shilling or so at an old sale some 
years ago. He did not know what he was 
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buying—in fact the engraving was only a part of 
a whole “lot,” the most attractive feature of 
which appeared to be some maps of England. 
The landlord will tell you the story of his 
purchase, and of the manner in which he dis- 
covered the worth of the thing far more graphi- 
cally and stirringly than this pale prose could 
hopeto do. Thesecond possession of Withington 
was (there are no traces of it to-day) a Saxon 
monastery founded not later than 704 a.p. The 
monastery was given to a lady of the name of 
Dunna, and to her daughter Bucga by Ethelred 
of Mercia. Bucga was a more worldly person 
than her mother. In 736 she married. Accord- 
ing to Dunna’s will, she ought on this account to 
have yielded up her property to her own 
daughter, Hrotwari. But she would do nothing 
of the sort, and so Hrotwari went to law. The 
issue of the dispute is unknown. 

At Withington the road turning away from 
the river climbs over a ridge to join it again at 
Casey Compton, a single house concealed among 
tall trees. It is a farm now, once it was a manor, 
and perhaps the most charming view of it is 
presented to those who approach it from the 
other direction. Then it is seen at the end of 
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the long line of Chedworth woods; a long low 
house with a single wing thrown forward north- 
east; in front a wall in whose centre was the front 
gate; on either side are thick straight lines of 
yew-trees. But the walk is out of repair, the 
gate has gone and the drive also, and the lawn in 
front of the house is long rank grass and weeds. 

It must be an unhealthy house in the very 
bottom of the marshy valley ; but at least it has a 
fine view of the beautiful little glen, with its low 
gracious line of wooded hills curving rapidly 
on either side, and wide meadows between, where 
in May the buttercups and in June the cow 
parsnip and marguerites are lightly strown like 
veils of golden and silver lawn. The road runs 
under the edge of the woods, and, a mile further 
down, a short wide glade opens westwards, at 
whose head, three hundred yards perhaps from 
the stream, stands a Roman villa; and the 
Roman builders must be praised above the 
builders of Casey Compton, for with a fine out- 
look they managed to combine a comparatively 
healthy situation, Their water supply (at 
Casey Compton it was the Colne) the Romans 
drew from a spring in the hillside not a hundred 
yards away. The water falls into a hexagonal 
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paved basin, which some have taken to be a 
baptistry because supposed remains of a shrine 
are found here ; others say the deity of the shrine 
was heathen. 

The late Mr Bellows propounded a theory 
concerning this villa which has been very generally 
repeated, namely, that it bred and supplied horses 
for the Roman posting road—the great Foss Way. 
This conclusion was based on an accumulation of 
minute evidences which cannot be given here; it 
is enough to point out the number of horseshoes, 
the presence of a smithy, and a considerable 
amount of pig-iron. But lately a new theory has 
been formulated. It has been pointed out that 
the villa, contrary to the general custom of 
Romano-British builders, was set facing east- 
wards, or rather north-eastward. In the second 
place an abundant spring flows in the north-west 
corner of the villa. In the hill behind is found 
a bed of fuller’s earth. Lastly, there is a chamber 
called “the servants’ bath,” which has been 
looked on with some doubt by antiquarians. 
It contains a square stone cistern flanked on 
each side by two large bowl-shaped cavities. 
Now the facts observed can more easily be 
interpreted on another hypothesis, namely, that 
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we have here the remains of a Roman-British 
fulling and dyeing establishment. The villa was 
built on this side of the valley, in order to 
utilise a good spring whose waters were as 
necessary in the process of manufacturing cloth 
as was the fuller’s earth for cleansing it. The 
servants’ bath is no bath at all; the bowls are 
ordinary fulling-pits. Lastly, to the east of the 
“servants’ bath” is a “hypocaust” consisting 
of rows of stone pillars, square in section. Now 
it is remarkable that all the other hypocausts 
of the villa have their pillars made of bricks 
piled one on top of the other. Why then 
these solid pillars here? Possibly because some 
abnormal weight was to be carried, under which 
the ordinary brick supports would have given 
way. This weight may well have been that of 
the piles of cloth in process of being pressed, a 
process now effected by hydraulic machinery, but 
in those days by piling heavy weights on top of 
the layers of cloth.* 

In general plan the Chedworth villa resembles 


* Mr St Clair Baddeley informs me that he cannot claim 
to have originated this theory, but merely to have applied to 
the villa at Chedworth a hypothesis suggested by Mr George 
Fox in connection with certain buildings at Silchester, 
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fairly closely the villa in Spoonley woods, with 
the exception that the north wing projects far 
beyond the end of the courtyard. But there are 
the same features of colonnade with lean-to roof 
of grey tiles, central courtyard with tablinum and 
dining-room at the top. The dining-room with 
its pavement and the bath have been roofed over, 
and the whole property is carefully preserved by 
Lord Eldon, who has built a small museum to 
hold the remains discovered on the spot. 

It is pleasant to sit in the northern colon- 
nade on a sunny day; all the grass is mown 
short like a lawn, and flowers and trees are 
planted out everywhere ; just in front the keeper 
has contrived great masses of blossom in the 
hollow of the glade. Beyond are the wooded 
sides of the valley with bright clearings here and 
there, and glowing rocks. 

The road runs on to Foss Bridge through 
woods again, and on the banks under trees are 
countless lilies of the valley, ‘myriads blow 
together”; also on hillocks in July the bay rose is 
in bloom. Thus along the gentle divagations of 
the Colne you come at length to the line of the 
Foss Way that makes a great dip here, and in the 
bottom of this dip by the Foss Bridge is Foss 
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Bridge Inn where anglers foregather, and in the 
garden at the back of the house may practise 
their peaceable art. 

Past the two Colnes, Colne Denis and Colne 
Roger, you come to Ablington, which was the 
home of John Gibbs, best known of Cotswold 
authors. The road from Ablington climbs a hill, 
and from the top you look down into Bibury. 
Here the valley bottom widens out into a level 
meadow, and on the level space Bibury village 
lies, as it were, in the bottom of a basin with 
vertical sides. Trees line these sides, but as far 
as the church there are practically no trees in the 
valley bottom itself. There is one straight line 
of houses parallel with the Colne, and here the 
road runs. between cottages and the water, 
separated from the latter by a very low wall. It 
is pleasant to sit on this wall just above the 
stone footbridge that spans the Colne with three 
semi-circular arches. The stream is thirty feet 
broad, and under the clear shallow waters slender 
weeds wave ceaselessly. A willow here and 
there overhangs the bank; but these details the 
eye does not dwell on; it is drawn at once to a 
line of dwellings jutting out from the opposite 
side of the valley at right angles to the stream, 
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and of compelling charm. In appearance it does 
not consist of separate cottages, but is all one 
building about 80 yards long. The roof is high 
pitched and the eaves reach to within 10 feet of 
the ground; upon this great surface of grey 
slates, gables disposed haphazard cock an ear at 
you. There is no design discoverable in the 
disposition of any of the features; the number 
of doors bears no regular proportion to the 
number of windows, nor those latter to the 
number of chimneys. And on the whole, with 
its gorgeous expanse of roof, gold and purple with 
lichen and moss, and curving boldly from end to 
end, it is like something out of a fairy story. 
For in fairy stories people live in shoes or in 
dragon’s bodies or tree-trunks, in anything that 
was not originally intended to serve as a house. 
So with this, which might once have been a root 
thrust forward horizontally from the base of some 
unimaginable antediluvian tree. One day by 
accident someone thought it would make a nice 
dwelling-place. The first comers seized the most 
convenient spots and the rest squeezed in where 
they could. 

And what this row of dwellings is among 
cottages, Bibury church is among churches. 
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First one builder, then another, has put in a 
piece of work without the smallest regard for the 
intentions of the original architect, who built in 
Norman style what is now the nave, and with it 
the beautiful north-west door with the beak- 
heads. In the thirteenth century it occurred to 
somebody that a chancel would add to the beauty 
or to the convenience of the church ; accordingly 
he knocked a narrow archway through the east 
end of the Norman part, and added on his Early 
English chancel with its clumsily splayed lancet 
windows; he also perhaps added to the west 
end. Then in the fourteenth century another 
gaily irresponsible person added on two aisles, 
the fifteenth century saw the roof level raised and 
the walls pierced here and there for more light, as 
a child for a joke digs its fingers into a piece of 
soft bread. The fantastic whole appeals to the 
imagination as in tone with “ Nature,” because 
man’s hall-mark, balanced design, is lacking ; and 
it appeals to our admiration at the same time as 
to our sense of humour, because we feel that 
‘Nature ” is still greater than man. 

Yet Bibury manor next to the church itself 
gives the lie to that last sentiment, and shows 
that what possesses balance and design may 
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harmonise with Nature as completely as what is 
fantastically asymmetrical. To carry through one 
comparison already suggested, the manor is to 
the cottages as Winchcombe church is to Bibury 
church. It repeats the same theme in more 
solemn tones, bringing loveliness where was only 
picturesqueness. 

It is a Jacobean mansion dating from about 
1623. Its bow windows are two stories in height 
and battlemented at the top. There is wistaria 
and ivy on the walls, and the grounds open up in 
front of the porch in wide lawns flanked by elms 
and ashes. 

The Colne here begins to oscillate once more, 
but sweeps in wider curves than at Casey 
Compton or at Withington, and the road leaves 
it to climb across the uplands and join it at Colne 
St Aldwyn’s. But before it leaves Bibury, 
coming up from the church it passes along Bibury 
square, which is a triangle. There is a chestnut 
tree in the centre, and under the branches your 
eye is caught by a nasturtium trained up a cot- 
tage wall, or at a doorway a phlox consuming 
endlessly. 

Colne St Aldwyn’s church stands on a bold 
wooded bluff, and the road dips down to the 
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river, and then over the other bank to 
Fairford. 

Strictly speaking, Fairford lies a mile or so 
outside the limits which were prescribed for this 
book in the opening chapter. But its windows 
will drag us from our course, deflecting our 
judgment as iron the ship’s compass. If even so 
reader or critic require a justification before he 
will follow us divagating, let him imagine that he 
comes in search of material to complete his 
impression of Cirencester and Northleach. 

There is a legend concerning this Fairford 
glass pitilessly rejected by antiquarians, and yet 
containing a truth higher than scientific truth. 
It is that the Fairford glass was captured on the 
high seas by John Tame, wool merchant, who on 
his return built the church to hold the glass. Is 
it more than a pardonable exaggeration of the 
truth to say that the fifteenth century looked 
upon churches as frames for holding painted 
glass? And if that be so, then how wide of the 
mark must our appreciations of such churches as 
Winchcombe, Northleach, and Cirencester be, if 
we cannot in imagination restore the glass. 

Fairford just because of this completeness 
brings home better than any church in the 
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district the primal significance of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In it political philosophers ought to 
discern a magnificent example of harmony 
between individual and community. For here, 
though each man’s work was original and 
unfettered, it depended for its full effect upon 
the setting provided by the work of fellow 
artists. But anything so close in time and 
sentiment to the alchemists and mystics of all 
sorts will rather discommode our political 
philosopher, who probably started life in a 
respectable biological milieu, and does not want 
to prove that the individual ever was free to do 
as he liked. Besides, he has begun to disbelieve 
in the unity of the State, just as he has ceased to 
believe in the unity of the individual. 

Many excellent books have been written 
concerning Fairford windows, and there is no 
need here to linger over them one by one, but 
only to note down general impressions. In the 
first place, not the least merit of the glass is the 
manner in which decorative value and realism in 
portraiture are harmonised. Each of the faces 
in all the twenty-six windows is different from 
every other, each shadows forth a distinct and 


real personality. This is true even of the devils 
L 
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in the right hand bottom corner of the west 
window, where damned souls are being ground 
into powder, beaten, cut up, in fine subjected to 
every torture. It is wonderful in its realism—as 
the old clerk used to say of one of the fiends— 
“nears by the sweat at the point of ’is nose ’e’s 
got some trouble to get along, zur”; and at the 
same time richest in colour and most satisfying 
in the arrangement of tones. In this last respect 
it stands strongly contrasted with the restored 
upper half of the window, whose concentric rings 
designed to represent different circles of heaven 
suggest rather the target in an archery competi- 
tion. 

At the same time it is impossible to believe 
that the artist actually intended to cause terror 
by these pictures. He created them in the same 
freakish temper of mind—half disgust, half 
humour—which survives in the description of 
the clerk who at one moment exclaims in tones 
of horror at the fearfulness of these creatures, 
at another is smitten with the humour of some 
one incident, as of the scold being carted off in 
a wheelbarrow. Humour was the salt of that 
art, and even if the devils do not convince you of 
this, you cannot away from the “Jester with the 
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wooden spoon.” If any one wishes to realise 
how far we are in ecclesiastical art to-day from 
that temper of mind, let him strive to imagine 
Mr Kemp inserting into one of his windows a 
devil disguised as a motorist with goggles, horns, 
and hoofs complete. And as for the humour of 
Mr Sigismund Goetze’s pictures, that is of 
another kind. 


CHAPTER III 


THE COLNE-WINDRUSH DIVIDE AND NORTH- 
LEACH 


BETWEEN the upper waters of the Colne and 
the Windrush is the highest dividing ridge of the 
Cotswolds. All these main divides have crest 
roads running down the entire length. The 
most important of these are the Campden 
Burford road and the ‘‘ Campden lane ” ; the latter 
probably gives a very fair idea of what the best 
of Cotswold roads must have been before the 
days of Macadam. It is the only ridge lane 
practicable for bicyclists, and from it as good an 
idea can be obtained as from any road of the 
characteristics of the uplands. It runs north- 
ward from Bourton on the Water to within a mile 
or so of Snowshill—at that point it bifurcates, one 
prong leading to Saintbury, the other to Chipp- 
ing Campden. It has been described as practi- 
cable for cyclists, but that must be qualified ; 
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only the rough-rider should come this way, who 
is prepared to ride for miles along a furrow six 
inches deep with stout grasses making banjo- 
music on the spokes of his wheel. At the end 
of the ride both wheels will look as if they had 
just come out ofa bicycle carnival. But it is 
worth all to see what can be seen from this 
highway. There is the vista down the Stow- 
Tewkesbury road from the point, 918 feet high, 
where the lane crosses it. You look down a mile- 
long avenue of beeches and elms, and closing in 
the extreme arch there are soft blurs of rose and 
purple marking distant plough and pasture upon 
the eastern rim. Then there is the break in 
that eastern rim, just south of Stow, through 
which from the Campden lane you catch a 
glimpse, behind the barrier, of a new romantic 
country that, with its hazy glow on rock and 
woodland, suggests and beckons. 

But to return to the Colne-Windrush divide : 
the highest point of it, pine crowned, over- 
hangs the Roman villa in Spoonley Wood from a 
height of 986 feet, and is within two hundred yards 
of a well-known “meet” of the hounds, Roel 
Gate. From Roel Gate you look down upon 
Winchcombe and the Isborne valley. The 
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charm is not of wide oceanic expanses of plain 
carrying the glance into infinity, but lies in a con- 
trast between the rounded lines of Nottingham 
Hill and Langley Hill, and the sharp, delicate 
profile of the Malverns appearing between them. 
Bredon Hill is, as in all the views from this part 
of the Edge, an important element, attracting the 
eye by its uniformity of outline, remarkable in so 
great amass. Then, too, its even surface seems 
tilted at such an angle that all rays of light 
converging upon it are thrown back, with their 
values and directions changed so as to afford 
an infinite blending of colours most beautiful 
when blurred or muted by light films of summer 
haze. 

On the eastern slope of the ridge, about a 
mile from Roel Gate, is Roel Farm, which is part 
of the Sudeley estate, and not without a certain 
importance. It was a place of refuge for the 
Lords of Sudeley in the civil wars, when the 
castle was in the hands of the rebels. Here 
they were ministered to by that ardent soul, 
Clement Barksdale, once their chaplain at 
Sudeley. But his zeal had made his position 
dangerous, and therefore he was removed to 
Hawling, close at hand, where he made his living 
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by keeping a school, and found an outlet for his 
superfluous energies in a great deal of bad verse. 
This verse is collected under the title “ Nympha 
Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse presenting 
some extempore verse to the imitation of young 
scholars,” and the following is a fair example : 


“ROWILL TO SUDELEY” 


What if my lord well knowing the unrest 

Of palaces and courts, doth think it best 
Sometimes to choose a solitary place, 

And it with his beloved presence grace? 

Envy not, stately Sudeley ; it’s not thy crime 
That is the cause, but troubles of the time. 
Peace banish’d from great houses is retir’d 

To me and such like corners. I desired 

My lord should breathe himself a while with me: 
\\ hen the war’s ended, let him dwell with thee. 


But, as we have seen, even when the war was 
ended, Sudeley did not receive back George, Lord 
Chandos; and probably soon after 24th April 
1649, when the government ordered the castle to 
be slighted, the owner left the farmhouse on the 
hills for good. Not long after this, again, 
Clement Barksdale himself was removed from 
Hawling to Naunton, where he passed the 
remainder of his days, stout champion of the 
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National Church of England, a man of the same 
mettle as Mr Izod of Stanton; though Wood 
says he was “very conceited and vain,” and 
condemns his tracts as “mere scribbles.” 

In the farm at Rowell you can see the 
remains of the old chapel, now used as a dairy, 
where Barksdale used to officiate. But no other 
motive could drag you after him to Hawling, 
unless it were to see what the eighteenth century 
could make of Gothic churches. Continuing 
south, you cross the Andoversford-Stow high- 
way, and thereafter within a mile or two come 
out on to the Cheltenham-Oxford highway near 
Puesdown Inn, which is 824 feet above sea-level, 
and screened by a long beech-plantation, of which 
we have already made mention. And here, strictly 
speaking, the divide ceases, or rather the ridge is 
splayed out and creased into many folds with 
waters flowing in various directions. Of these 
sources the most romantic is that which in 
Compton Abdale (ten minutes down the hillside 
to the west) leaps out of a crocodile’s open jaws 
carved in stone. This snout has lost all its 
terrors, for it has been half-smothered by an ivy 
bush, and weather has worn away the severe out- 
lines and made all smooth and tame. The spring 
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is at the side of a knoll on the summit of which 
the church has been built; the water falls into a 
great stone trough, and is the clearest and coldest 
of all waters in these hills, not excepting even 
the fountain at Stow. 

In another of these folds or creases the Leach 
takes its rise under the village of Hampnett, 
wherein is a church with Norman vaulting in the 
chancel: and scarcely a mile from Hampnett is 
Northleach itself. 


Northleach has forgotten if it ever knew the 
art to smile. Avoid approaching it—for the 
first time at least—along the high road from 
Andoversford ; for by this way at the outskirts 
of the town you meet the prison buildings, and 
it is impossible to mistake them for anything but 
prison buildings. They will cast their shadow 
over all your impressions of the town. Rather 
turn aside, if you are on foot, to pass through 
Hampnett and thus come upon the town from 
the north-west. Where the road from Hampnett 
joins the main road coming from Bourton, you 
will get a view of the whole town, and wonder 
why of all possible epithets for it Leland chose 
out “‘praty” (pretty). The church tower, lifting its 
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tall, powerful mass from above the treetops, draws 
your glance at once. The plantation there is the 
sole attractive spot of the view; for the rest, the 
straight unyielding lines of the village and the 
hilltops and the uncovered hillsides, with here 
and there a single wind-stunted oak, make for 
harshness, a quality that Northleach possesses 
alone of all the Cotswold villages. Even the 
stone walls, elsewhere a joy to the eye, seem to 
bear their part in this harshness as they slash the 
gentle hill slopes across and across. All this 
plexus of rigid horizontal lines is broken up only 
by the church tower and the chimney of the 
brewery. The church tower itself becomes most 
effective when seen at the end of the village 
street as you come in from the east, from Burford 
way. Here you may recall Winchcombe church 
seen as you come from the west, and you will 
contrast at once the curve of Gloucester Street 
sweeping the eye round to the suave Winch- 
combe tower, with this grim tower domineering 
over the cast-iron lines of the street front; let 
the tower stand a purple bar against some late 
October sunset, and all is in tone. The church 
as a whole derives its beauty from unity of 
design, and in this respect resembles Winch- 
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combe, but from that church Northleach differs 
by the greater complexity of its harmonies, as 
a Spenserian stanza differs from blank verse. 
The fifteenth century wrote its poetry in stone. 
While Occleve and Skelton were stuttering and 
stumbling over their barbaric alliterations, the 
fifteenth century architects, with a perfect mastery 
over their medium, drew out their magnificent 
stanzas, now sublimely simple, as at Winchcombe, 
now enriched with all manner of cross rhythms 
and complicated rhymes, as at Northleach. 
Stone became more flexible than verse. In 
Northleach the creator’s fancy was fired with 
passion. Not content with perfect proportions 
-and skilful distribution of mass to catch light 
and shade, he strove after a higher meaning; 
besides exhibiting a correct technique he saw 
that the great art work must offer the soul an 
escape into the illimitable. So he thrust the 
clear-storey high above the fluted pillars of the 
aisle and kept the chancel low, so that he might 
have a wide window in the east wall of the clear- 
storey. Under that lofty roof, imagine a play of 
lights from coloured glass. And thus it was 
arranged that as the eye looked eastwards, its 
glance should be arrested by no wall, but plunge 
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into the infinitude of eastern light. The porch 
may claim to be the most beautiful in England. 
Nowhere else will tracery be found so delicate, 
which yet never loses the power and weight that 
is inherent in stone. Perhaps the fact that in the 
groining the spaces between the ribs are not 
panelled (as they are in the cloister of Gloucester) 
contributes to this effect. The desire for light 
which seems to have influenced the builders of 
Northleach so strongly manifests itself here again 
in the piercing of the centre panel of each bay of 
the porch. Not only is the porch thus made 
lighter, but also by the breaking up of the surface 
variety is added to the panelling itself. 

The porches at Fairford and Burford are 
beautiful; but there is something, the crown 
that rests upon perfection of harmony, which 
they lack and Northleach possesses. At Bur- 
ford, for instance, the porch is squeezed in 
between two chapels, so that only the front is 
visible ; the pinnacles at the angles are too tall, 
and the groining in the roof of the porchway is 
heavier, it springs from too high up on the shafts ; 
whereas at Northleach, springing from low down, 
it traces a more delicate curve. In the parvise 
chamber over the porch is preserved a wooden 
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knob, neither beautiful nor rare, but interesting, 
It was once an ornament of the altar rail, and 
this is the story of it. To confirmation at 
Northleach once came a Bishop of Gloucester 
who was as blind as a bat. The boys came 
up two by two, but at the end was an odd 
boy. The bishop held his left hand on this 
youth’s head, and with his right sought for a 
second head; there was nothing there. He 
continued making tentative motions till the palm 
of his hand rested on a hard, round surface. Then 
he went ahead and confirmed the knob of the 
altar rail. Some injudicious person subsequently 
allowed the matter to leak out, and the bishop in 
a fury ordered the knob to be cut off, and here 
in the parvise chamber it is preserved to this 
day. The vicar intends to turn this room into 
a museum; it is to be hoped he will put the 
knob in a conspicuous position to testify to the 
solidity of the heads of our Cotswold youths. 
Among the staple merchants who came to 
Northleach to purchase wool were certain 
members of a family named Cely. They were 
prosperous—they speak of buying hawks and 
horses and giving rich presents. Their business 
letters, edited by Mr H. E, Malden for the Royal 
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Historical Society, attract the average reader— 
not all agog for intimate details of the history of 
wages—chiefly by reason of two things. The 
first of these is the quaint spelling. Northleach, 
for instance, is indifferently spelt—Norlache, 
Norlagh, Norlayche, Norlayge. The Cely’s clerk 
says in several places—‘‘my mayesterys youre 
modere ys in good hell.” Other similar curiosities 
will appear in the quotations we shall make to 
illustrate the second source of interest—Richard 
Cely’s account of a sentimental episode that he 
allowed to break in upon the stern monotony of 
business in Northleach. Richard had been 
buying wool in Northleach of a farmer named 
Midwinter. Midwinter was evidently some- 
thing of a matchmaker, and had no doubt spread 
abroad in the countryside reports of Richard’s 
wealth and prudence—one might almost say 
primness. As a result he had on this occasion 
to inform Richard of a ‘“‘zeunge gentyll whoman 
hos father ys deyd and sche schaull dispend be 
her moter xli* a zere as they say in that 
contre.” Richard consented that an interview 
should be arranged, and accordingly both parties 
attended Mass in Northleach church. After this 
the “zeunge gentyll whoman” and her mother 
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invited Richard to dinner—at nine o’clock in the 
morning. He “ascwysd” himself, but sent a 
gallon of ‘“‘whyne,” and they in turn sent him a 
roast “‘heronsaw.” Perhaps Richard had refused 
because he was afraid of being entrapped if he 
went alone to dine in a private room. At any 
rate after dinner, purposing a second interview, 
he was careful to take with him Wylliam Bretton 
as chaperon. In perfect security, guaranteed by 
the presence of this witness to his prudent 
bearing, he drank and “had right good communi- 
cation,” with no evil after-effects. He departed 
in other words unscathed, able coolly to pronounce 
her “lytyll and wherey whell favyrd and whytty,” 
and thus, primly smirking, he brought the episode 
to a close. 

The court-book of Northleach for the years 
1547-1688 has been preserved, and provides a 
fairly complete picture of life in the town during 
those years. The court consisted of a bailiff, 
sergeant-at-mace, six arbitrators, two constables, 
two wardsmen, and inferior officers. Besides 
these must be numbered all the tradesmen of the 
town. The officers were elected by vote of the 
townsmen, and the two most prominent features 
of the court were its sense of dignity and its 
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claim to interfere in the most intimate details of 
private life. With regard to the first of these, 
we may notice that to deride, nick-name, mock, 
game any arbitrator in respect of his office, “‘ was 
an offence punishable by a fine of sixpence to the 
Crown, and bodily chastisement.” And just as 
this made for a fine sense of municipal independ- 
ence and pride, so did the second feature referred 
to—the court’s supervision of every department 
of life—produce that esprit de corps and local 
patriotism which are so markedly absent from 
municipalities of to-day. Only a few instances 
can be quoted. There were the usual provisions 
for an assize of beer and bread and the sanitary 
inspection of victuals. For instance, ‘John 
Bayly Helcrome sold not xv pyggs to John 
Grene and John Farman of Northleach without 
warranty to the bench that the pyggs were sound, 
not maselde and safe from diseasys”: and again, 
against 7th September 1638 is the entry, “ For 
faggots to burn the measley piggs 0O—0—6”; and 
under another date (English being spelt then as 
pronounced), “all bochars yt kept ther shoppe 
wyndors hopyn after the lythele ryng shall pay 
xli*” Besides these and suchlike, which show 
that our ancestors were not so dirty as we some- 
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times attempt to make out, we find such regula- 
tions as the following :—At certain times all inhabi- 
tants were bound to assemble and practise their 
shooting; all servants found abroad in the town 
after a certain hour were to be laid by the heels ; 
a ‘“‘cappe knitte or fullen” had to be worn on 
Sunday by every master, child, and manservant 
going to church, on penalty of a fine of ii*; and 
the like penalty was inflicted upon those who 
indulged in gaming and dancing during the hour 
of divine service. 


M 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WINDRUSH 


Winprusi is of the true Cotswold nomenclature. 
What matter if it zs derived from ‘“‘ Wendrisc ” ? 
The important thing is that it should have been 
converted into Windrush and not, as a_ less 
poetical race might have converted it, into 
Wandrish or Windrick. Nor again does it 
matter that the Windrush belies its own name. 
Windrush suggests cold, grey, limpid waters 
singing shrilly over a bed of slate down a bare 
valley, such a stream as you may meet with any 
day in Alpine pastures. But the Windrush in 
fact flows down quietly through deep meadows, 
and its banks are thick with flowers, and great 
woods hang above it. 

It rises near the village of Cutsdean, 700 
feet high. The high ground behind its source 
hides the valley of Snowshill with Broadway 


at its foot. Cutsdean is in an island of Worces- 
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tershire—one of many such scattered over this 
countryside. Cutsdean itself is on the open 
wold, and the valley continues shallow, broad, 
and unwooded for two miles or more to Temple 
Guiting. Between these two points it is crossed 
by the Stow and Tewkesbury high road at the 
hamlet of Ford. At Ford is an inn—celebrated 
by Mr Evans in Ozford and the Cotswolds—“ The 
Plough.” It has been enlarged since Mr Evans 
visited it, but happily the new part is in the old 
style; and certainly the inn has gained in 
comfort. A welcome surprise awaits not only 
the rambler, who is attracted by the hamlet’s 
few houses overcanopied with beech-trees, but 
even the improbable gourmet. All the older part 
of the inn, a sixteenth century building, has been 
preserved, including the invitation to wayfarers : 


Ye weary travelers that pass by 

With dust and scorching sunbeams dry, 
Or be ye numb’d with snow and frost 
With having these bleak Cotswolds crosst, 
Step in and quaff my nut brown ale, 
Bright as rubys mild and stale ; 

T’will make your laging trotters dance 

As nimble as the sons of France ; 

Then ye will own ye men of sense 

That neare was better spent six pense. 
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But the man of sense will not pass so soon if 
he has any love for leisurely strolling here, there, 
and everywhere, each direction bearing towards 
new discoveries, wooded deeps or upland pros- 
pects; here will he pass whole days filled with 
uncloying beauty, and nights made restful by less 
romantic comforts. 

Temple Guiting is a mile away down the left 
bank in beech woods, where the valley grows 
deeper and richly wooded. A Templar’s pre- 
ceptory gave the place its name, for that Order 
held lands here between 1250 and 1308. It is 
not known whether the sixteenth century manor- 
house (pow a farm) occupies the site of the 
preceptory, but it also has ecclesiastical associa- 
tions, if of a less militant yet of a pleasanter 
character. It was once the summer residence 
of the bishops of Oxford. Nowadays, together 
with much land in the neighbourhood, it is the 
property of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Temple Guiting is a hamlet hardly bigger than 
Ford, but with a church which an amazing man 
of the name of Talbot ‘“beautified” at his own 
expense according to the taste of 1745. <A 
better fortune awaited Guiting Power church, 
further down the valley. It had no Talbot to 
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de-barbarise its Norman doorways and _ its 
chancel. 

It is at this point that the Windrush receives 
its first affluent of any size, on the right bank: it 
is a stream that rises in the heart of the downs a 
little west of Ford, and falls past Guiting woods, 
which are of oak and hazel. At one spot on the 
rough track that follows the stream through the 
depths of the woods is Wood Mill, abandoned 
now and rotting to bits. One bedroom is on the 
ground floor, and underneath the bare planks 
the stream goes roaring, the very place for a 
ghost ; though such thoughts are far from a July 
mid-noon, odorous with wild rose and meadow 
sweet. All up this valley on each side water 
springs well up, but there is one in particular 
that still waits a poet to celebrate it. It comes 
up at the bottom of the upright bank in a cleft 
where a great oak stoops down to screen the 
source. You should crouch down and admire 
how here and there a sunbeam has won his way 
in, and lights up the tiny waters so busy about 
their task of tracing a channel in among pebbles 
and moss. 

Sturdier now, the Windrush digs its valley 
deeper still, and hence to Bourton it oscillates 
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rapidly between bare high banks. Near Naunton 
some of the loops are very nearly figures of eight. 
Soon the necks of the loops will be cut and 
islands formed. Naunton is spaced out along 
the curve of the valley, attractively quaint no less 
than any Cotswold village. There is a cottage 
here, with a box tree and a yew tree growing 
right against the walls reaching up to the eaves, 
and clipped and trimmed with wonderful neatness 
in such a way as to seem buttresses supporting 
the walls. The yew tree (it seems one but is 
perhaps two) grows against the doorway, and the 
bottom part is tunnelled through to make an 
approach. 

When the Cheltenham-Banbury Railway was 
begun, a great lamentation went up from these 
hills. The griefand fear have been justified in only 
a few instances, one of which is certainly the 
transformation of Bourton on the Water. From 
the station to the church, walk with your eyes on 
the ground, persuading yourself that what sugges- 
tions of brick and blue slate and suburbanism 
strike on the outward corner of your eye are 
hallucinations sent to try you. But when you 
are aware by the cessation of these temptations 
that the church is near, you may look up again, 
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and having marvelled at the curious headgear of 
its bell-tower, turn to admiring the stream that 
flows down so clear and shallow and broad under 
little footbridges, with houses on each side 
separated, if at all, from the water edge only by a 
narrow pathway and trim grass banks. It is by 
the grace of this sight that Bourton may be said 
still to retain its title of a Cotswold village. 

Just below Bourton on the Water the 
Windrush receives the waters of two important 
affluents which have joined before entering it. 
One of these is nameless, the other is the Dikler. 
On both streams the villages have equally pictur- 
esque names; the Dikler flows past Upper Swell 
and Lower Swell, and its neighbour to the west, 
through Upper Slaughter and Lower Slaughter. 
These latter as they impress themselves more 
strongly by their name, so they possess the more 
attractive features. Lower Slaughter is an 
unspoilt Bourton on the Water in miniature, with 
its trimly mown grass plots along the bank, the 
footbridges and the houses that follow the curving 
river, broken in one place by the usual triangular 
green with tree-clump and well-house. But the 
houses are less old and certainly in themselves 
less picturesque than those of Upper Slaughter, 
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which recalls Bibury, just as Lower Slaughter 
recalls Bourton on the Water. Here the river 
curves rapidly in a narrow shallow valley with 
houses in the style of Arlington Row; the river 
is clear and wide like the Colne, and again you 
find the stone footbridges. 

Between the two Slaughters is Upper Slaughter 
manor-house, scarcely giving place for beauty 
to any house in the hills. It has twelve gables, 
three on each side, with the usual distribution of 
windows divided storey from storey by string 
courses. Most of the house was built in 
Elizabeth’s time, but the porch is Jacobean, 
and there is a basement—now used as a 
dairy — with stone vaulting and groining, a 
marvel to behold, of the fifteenth century. Of 
the Slaughters, lords of the manor, nothing is 
known, except that they were in the parish since 
the twelfth century. The modern manor-house 
is at Copse Hill, but the old building is well cared 
for by the present occupants. Its oak panelling 
has been cleansed of the layers of paint that 
disfigured it, and the charm and dignity of the 
house made alive again. 

The same may be said of Upper Swell manor 
which is on the Dikler, just at the point where 
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the Tewkesbury-Stow road crosses that stream. 
The front of the house is an excellent proof that 
within the limit of a definite and simple style the 
Cotswold builders produced the widest variations 
of effect. The feature that gives character to 
this house, in particular, is the porch, which is 
thrown out from the centre of the house just 
underneath the single dormer, whose gable is 
exactly analogous in pitch and dimensions with 
the gable of the porch; again, the latter is 
brought into pleasant contrast with the round 
classical curve of the label moulding above the 
cornice of the doorway. Inside the house there 
is a bedroom with a great Jacobean fireplace with 
inlaid marbles; but the house is a private 
residence, and not all have the good fortune to 
see and admire it. 

The Dikler appears to rise in a pool about 
half a mile north of Upper Swell. But this is 
not the first place where it has seen light; it is 
merely re-emerging from a subterranean journey, 
the beginnings of which are to be found still higher 
up the glen at a farm called Hinchwick. To 
reach Hinchwick it is necessary to turn at Upper 
Swell along the main road to Tewkesbury till 
you come to a post marked Condicote, a grey 
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village in the open wold. Mr Nicholls has made 
a picture of Condicote cross, and this makes an 
opening for a note on the crosses of the district. 
If the reader wants to know all about all the 
crosses in the whole of Gloucestershire he must 
hunt up Mr Pooley’s book on the subject. As a 
matter of fact, though there are many crosses in 
these hills, one only has been preserved in its 
original state—the cross at Ampney Crucis near 
Cirencester. The head of this, like the heads of 
all the rest, including the cross of Condicote, had 
been struck off, but it was recovered from its 
resting-place in a rubbish heap and restored by 
Mr Pooley. It is four-sided with a gabled roof, 
and each side bears a carved panel representing 
the Crucifixion, St Lawrence with his gridiron, 
the Virgin and child, and a man in armour— 
probably the donor. Judging by his armour the 
cross must date from about 1415. All other 
crosses on Cotswold pale beside this one. The 
present Condicote cross, for instance, is mainly 
restoration work of 1864, only the socket and three 
steps remaining of the original fourteenth century 
work. At Stow-on-the-Wold hard by, the head 
of the present cross is not above twenty years 
old. After the old head had been knocked off, 
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the shaft was used as a lamp-post, and of this 
there is a picture in Mr Pooley’s book. At 
Bisley, some way to the south near Stroud, are 
the remains of a cross of more ambitious design ; 
the base is all that remains, a hexagonal structure, 
each side consisting of a three-centred arch, and 
the whole dating from the thirteenth century. 
Crosses, besides being erected in churchyards, 
market-places, cross-roads, were also erected over 
springs. That is the case with the cross at 
Calmsden, between Chedworth and North Cerney, 
and also this cross of Condicote, as its inscription 
will tell you, requesting you to have recourse to 
the pump and trough, since the “ well” is reserved 
for parishioners. Anyone who feels aggrieved 
at finding the cross less old than he had expected, 
may seek consolation in the tiny church which 
contains a Norman transitional arch and door- 
way and thirteenth century windows. 

That contrast which we mentioned as of the 
essence of the Cotswolds is well appreciated in 
passing from this rather bleak upland village to 
Hinchwick. It is even better if you approach 
the valley from the other direction—from Bourton 
on the Hill, to the north-east. 

You clamber slowly up from Bourton, and 
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the full, rich, warm beauties of the Evenlode 
valley, to the bare wold, where within sight 
there is no hint of anything but open downs. 
Ten minutes later you are flying through 
an Alpine glen through fragrant, tight-serried 
pine - woods, with meadow clearings in the 
deeps, and long, dark, gleaming pools and bees 
and dragon flies and all manner of winged 
things glancing across and across the sudden 
beams. 

Warren House Farm is at the top of the glen, 
on the crown of a grass bluff that is raised 
80 feet above the stream. It is an old house, 
probably built in the sixteenth century, and in it 
Oliver Cromwell is supposed to have slept. And 
a little lower down on the same side is yet 
another knoll, the like of this, except that on its 
summit is a tuft of beeches ringed round with 
a wall. And this is said to be an ancient 
British barrow. Indeed there must have been 
a considerable British settlement in the valley, 
for there are several other barrows close at hand 
with a camp on the summits. Behind, again, 
the steep woods curve round to Hinchwick 
farm, and the road curving with them drops to 
the bottom of the glen. This is the place 
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where the Dikler disappears from sight for two 
miles. 

Between Bourton on the Water and Sherborne 
the Windrush valley has less charm than most 
valleys in these hills. The slopes of the valley 
side are too long and their profile too tame: 
hedges to a large extent replace stone walls, and 
in fine there is a general lack of character. Only 
occasionally in the villages—as when one stands 
by Great Rissington church delighting one’s eyes 
with the ivy-covered gables of the cottage farm 
and the roses that clamber up the gateposts— 
is any sign found to prove that this is not 
Warwickshire, Berkshire, Cheshire—any one of 
half a dozen midland counties. To catch the 
atmosphere again nothing could be better than a 
dash into the hills to the west—a ride which will 
take you straight across the extreme headwaters 
of those streams that finally join near Sherborne 
and pour their waters into the Windrush. You 
rise from Bourton on the Water to Cold Aston 
or Aston Blank and make for Turkdean and 
Hazelton. An alternative would be to turn to 
the right out of Aston to Notgrove, where you 
would find proved for I know not the how- 
manieth time, that it always pays on Cotswold to 
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go aside from your path; you would, I say, 
realise this upon seeing the homely broach 
spire of the church rising above a young 
plantation of limes, and still more inside the 
church itself, a twelfth century church with a 
plain cylindrical font like the one at Broadway, 
and above all fine woodwork—a rood screen and 
pews, the latter having inscribed on the back of 
the front row—‘“ Richard de Noel and Thomas 
de Noel, Churchwardens, 1619.” 

But to return to Cold Aston, the road thence 
to Turkdean is more exhilarating, especially of a 
summer evening. Here in glens to westward 
are steep slopes bare of trees and even hedges, 
with stone walls scrambling across them. The 
road is a sporting road, typical of Cotswold, 
going across country as straight as a die, through 
Botany Bay and down Bang-Up Hill (Cotswold 
names, no less than Cold Aston and Turkdean), a 
fascinating road that leaves Turkdean poised for 
flight at the edge of a perpendicular green cliff 
with cosy homesteads in the deeps below, then 
winds up grassy valleys where the level sunbeams 
make the hillsides gleam, past the priory walls 
of Hazelton, till by Puesdown it reaches the up- 
land close after sunset when the west is rosy red, 
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and eastward the moon is up in a lilac-coloured 
sky, and at the edge of the world the purple land- 
scape is breathing out night. 

Suppose you to have spent the night at 
Puesdown Inn—there are many worse places 
in which to spend it—you might next morning 
work back to the Windrush along the tributary 
that rises near Farmington and flows through 
Sherborne, and receives, as we have said, all 
those waters that rise near Cold Aston, Not- 
grove, Hazelton. You would come down into 
these glens again by way of Farmington, five 
miles south-east, along a straight track that 
leaves the Cheltenham-Northleach road at 
Puesdown. The track is covered with grass, 
is some thirty yards wide, and passes between 
stone walls. You would rightly conjecture it 
once to have been a carriage road—in fact it 
was once the main coach road. At Farmington 
it dips suddenly into the valley bottom and 
follows the water along all its windings to Bur- 
ford. On the way you pass by two great houses, 
each having a church close by ; Sherborne, which 
is modern, and Great Barrington. ach has its 
park extending to the river; and on the wide 
levels oaks and elms grow together like groups 
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in a minuet, with the river’s curves marking a 
stately rhythm. Of Great Barrington there will 
be more to say in connection with Stow-on-the 
Wold (page 217). It is enough here to notice 
that James Thomson was tutor to one of its 
lords, and may have found inspiration for Zhe 
Seasons in this valley. More beautiful—at 
least more picturesque—than Great Barrington 
is Little Barrington, which stands opposite on 
the right bank of the Windrush. Little Barring- 
ton is three rows of cottages arranged cosily in 
a triangle whose centre is a deep open hollow 
or glade, the apex not completely closed in, and 
lying the lowest. The hollow is steepest on 
the north-west side, where the road in parts 
is terraced on stone walls. Here a row of elms 
is planted along the road—they seem as old as 
the cottages themselves, that is three centuries. 
But there are remains of a greater age 
than this in the churches of the neighbourhood. 
Little Barrington church has a Norman doorway, 
and inside on the north side is a carving of 
Christ between angels that may date as far 
back even as Saxon times. Great Barrington 
church has a Norman chancel arch and an 
early English arcade; and at Windrush, two 
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miles up stream there is one of the finest 
Norman doorways in the Cotswolds with a 
double row of beakheads, while the chancel 
is of the early fourteenth century. At Sher- 
borne a cottage standing at the entrance of the 
village has a Norman doorway which, according 
to Mr Evans, may quite well have been stolen 
from the old church which has long since dis- 
appeared, and Farmington, where we entered the 
valley, has a Norman arcade to the nave. 

The last village before Burford is Taynton, 
and here are signs that we are coming to the end 
of the Cotswolds—thatched roofs. Here, too, in 
the church is some flamboyant tracery, and you 
can admire it, viewed between the tall hollyhocks 
growing all in a row along the churchyard wall, 


PART III 
THE EASTERN RIM 


CHAPTER I 
BURFORD 


THE way by which to approach Burford is from 
the top of the High Street. Approaching thus 
you look down a steep avenue of young limes to 
the village a hundred feet beneath. This view is 
closed in at the further end by the opposite side 
of the valley, with cornfield and hay-meadow 
laced by a zigzag line of trees that marks an 
ascending road. The village is seen as a huddle 
of grey roofs cloven by the broad main street, the 
tones ranging from purple to gold with a splash 
of warm pink here and there. The main street 
in the full vibrant glare of sunlight lies very 
quiet, rich only in associations now, though in 
Edward VI.’s time it was “a very great market 


towne and replenished with much people.” Its 
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importance goes back further than the sixteenth 
century, however. Close by the spot from which 
we survey the “town,” a fierce battle was fought 
between Ethelbald of Mercia and Cuthred of 
Wessex. Ethelbald was defeated by the Golden 
Dragon of Wessex, and so Burford, which had 
once been Mercian, now became a part of the 
conqueror’s territory. On the vigil of St John 
the Baptist, until about the middle of the eight- 
teenth century, it had been the custom of Burford 
people to commemorate this battle by bearing in 
triumph through their streets an effigy of a 
dragon. They carried another effigy also, a giant, 
the significance of which is unknown. It seems 
strange that a place should so persistently have 
renewed the memory of what was after all a 
defeat. Perhaps some German historian may 
yet arise to prove in several volumes that the 
story of the battle is a myth constructed to 
explain the procession, and that the dragon 
and the man are really the relics of primitive 
totemistic cults in these islands. 

Burford was granted a charter by Robert 
Fitz-Hamon in 1087, and that charter was con- 
firmed by William, Earl of Gloucester. That is 
to say, the merchant guild of Burford was one of 
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the oldest in England. There was a prosperous 
fair also, and, normal sign of prosperity in that 
age, the town contained a beautiful cross—the 
fourth for beauty in all England. The cross was 
pulled down by Sir William Waller in the civil 
wars in which Burford, as lying on the main road 
from Oxford to Gloucester, was not without its. 
importance. The most dramatic incident of all 
that period connects itself with a rude inscrip- 
tion scratched on the font of the church, “Anthony 
Sedley, prisoner, 1649.” Sedley was one of the 
“Levellers” who rebelled against Parliament in 
this year. The mutiny broke out in various 
places, and the different bodies of mutineers 
attempted to form a junction. Sedley was with 
a body from Salisbury which was attempting to 
reach Worcester. They were intercepted and 
had to make their way to Burford, where they 
fell into the hands of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Several hundreds were taken prisoners and lodged 
in the church. Fairfax determined to make 
an example of them. The four ringleaders 
were therefore taken out and shot, whilst 
their companions were forced to look on 
from the roof of the Sylvester chapel. 
After this Cromwell came to the prisoners 
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in the chapel bearing a message of full pardon 
from Fairfax. 

Elizabeth visited Burford, Charles I. went 
flying backwards and forwards through the place, 
and Charles II. twice visited it, the latter 
time being 1681, when the Newmarket Royal 
Plate was run for at Burford Races. He was 
presented with a rich saddle—the place being 
then famous for its harness makers—and dined 
at the priory with Squire Lenthall. The races 
were held on Upton Down, and when in 1775 
that land was enclosed, they were transferred 
to “Bibury Race Course” a few miles to the 
south-west, where they were held under the 
auspices of the Bibury Club, and frequently 
honoured by the presence of the First Gentleman 
in Europe—all of which is to be found most 
entertainingly set out in Mr Hutton’s book, By 
Thames and Cotswold. 

Burford is quiet and cheerful. The main 
street is so broad that what little traffic exists 
is hardly noticed. The same breadth makes 
for brightness, and that is helped by the pre- 
vailing colour-scheme which is perhaps warmer 
than in Campden and Northleach. There is a 
cosy effect also produced by the manner in 
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which the shop-fronts have been constructed. 
Low bay windows, one storey high, project on 
each side of a central doorway, and are roofed 
in with a lean-to roof carried right across from 
the one to the other so as to form a portico. 
Not all the houses are old, and no one resembles 
its neighbour, yet the whole street is more at 
unity with itself than the league-long rows of 
villas in modern brick-built suburbs. Of the 
old houses two or three catch the eye at once 
—the Tolsey, for instance, at the corner of Sheep 
Street, with its twin gables and projecting upper 
storey once perched on twelve stone piers, which 
indeed are still visible, though the spaces between 
have now been filled up. On the same side is 
the “Rose and Garter” Inn, with its first storey 
windows charmingly askew like a Chinaman’s 
eyebrows. Then there is the old George with 
its stone archway under the centre gable, the 
inn where Charles I. once slept, but now fallen 
to be the stables of the scarlet “Bull,” a Georgian 
building across the way. The long dark front 
of the Bear Inn is charmingly broken by an 
oriel window over the doorway. On the east 
side opposite the Tolsey is a timber and plaster 
house with triple gable and oriel windows, and 
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to end this catalogue, Symon Wysdom’s “ Tene- 
mens” appropriately closing in the lower end 
of the street hard by the bridge over the Wind- 
rush. Symon Wysdom put up these cottages 
in 1577, and presented them as a gift to Burford 
Grammar School, of which he himself was the 
founder, or rather the restorer. To find that 
school you must turn aside from the main street. 
The flourishing institution stands close to the 
church and to the alms-houses. Mr Hutton calls 
“the great treasure of Burford” a letter of 
“Ricardus Neville, Comes Wawrwici’”—none 
other than the King-maker, granting a licence to 
Henry Bisshoppe of Burford to build those said 
alms-houses. The date is 1457. 

Off the main street also, but on the other 
side, is Burford Priory. Judging from a seven- 
teenth century print reproduced by Mr Monk 
in his Guidebook, the present house front 
resembles the original only so far as to form 
an indifferent sepulchral monument of it. The 
“restorers” of the early nineteenth century took 
away a wing on each side of the porch, and 
altered the pitch of the gables so as to make 
them clumsy and of a stunted appearance. This 
clumsiness and heaviness is increased by the 
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disposition of lights in the bay windows. The 
number of lights in the top storey is double 
that in the lower storeys, and the lights are 
small and the mullions thick. Again, now that 
the extra wings have been done away with, 
the bay windows are too large for the rest of 
the building. Lastly, there is the chapel—an 
“elegant piece,” as Dr Skinner, Bishop of Oxford, 
once described it—joined to the house by a 
cloister thirty yards long. The whole gives 
the impression of the ghostly wreck of a fine 
ship pursued by some nameless and _ hideous 
monster. 

The chapel is of two bays, constructed in 
the worst possible taste. One bay on each side 
contains a sham rose window, the other a pointed 
and traceried anomaly. There are classical 
pilasters and spindle-shaped pinnacles, and a 
huge coat-of-arms heaved up above the upper 
west door—the door by which the family, passing 
along the top of the cloister from the drawing- 
room windows, entered their pew. Probably 
the architect of this horror plumed himself 
mightily on this refinement of barbarous 
Gothic. 

Both chapel and house are rotting fast, having 
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been consistently neglected since 1829. Outside 
you have the unhonoured old decay of a sham 
antique, inside the putrescence of gilt and plaster 
Empire finery. The bare chapped landings with 
the inlays all hacked out, the floors robbed of 
their planking to board up the windows, the 
drawing-room with its moulded ceiling hanging 
in flaps from the rafters, and dirty walls scribbled 
on obscenely, the broken lintels propped with 
undressed timber, the dead ivy and the gaps 
and fissures in all the tottering walls—here are 
materials for a desolation in the spectator 
which scarcely the memory of Lucius Carey’s 
golden days can efface. Over that time it is 
better to ponder in the walks of the neglected 
park, where at least decay is not without its 
charm. 

The original priory had been dedicated in 
the thirteenth century to St John the Evangelist, 
and its income according to the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus was £18, 6s. 6d. The manor of Burford 
passed through many hands, including those of 
Hugh le Despencer and Richard Neville, Earl 
of Warwick, before Sir Lawrence Tanfield, 
Baron of the Exchequer, bought it of Sir John 
Fortescue. It was he who erected on the site 
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of the priory that fine house pictured in Paintin’s 
Rambles Round Burford. Tanfield was a harsh, 
ill-tempered man, much loathed by the inhabi- 
tants of the village, whom he succeeded in 
docking of many of their privileges. Against 
his will his daughter Elizabeth, his only child, 
married Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland. To 
punish her he passed over her in his will, leaving 
Burford and his other estate at Great Tew to 
her son, Lucius Cary, the celebrated Viscount 
Falkland. Mr Monk says, ‘“ Here at Burford he 
gathered his court of intellect ;” and indeed there 
seems no special reason why, under the gigantic 
beeches that cover the steep bank of the Wind- 
rush, you should not picture the small, wiry, 
dark-haired figure pacing restlessly with Ben 
Jonson, or Cowley, or Chillingworth. At the 
same time Clarendon says that Great Tew was 
the place where “he contracted familiarity and 
friendship with the most polite and accurate 
men of that university, who found such an 
immenseness of wit and such a solidity of judg- 
ment in him, so infinite a fancy bound in by a 
most logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge 
that he was not ignorant in anything, yet such 
an excessive humility as if he had known 
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nothing, that they frequently resorted and dwelt 
with him, as in a college situated in a purer 
air; so that his house was a university bound 
in a lesser volume, whither they came not so 
much for repose as study, and to examine and 
refine those grosser propositions which laziness 
and consent made current in vulgar conversa- 
tion.” His presence does not haunt Burford 
as that of his grandfather. There is a super- 
stition that when Burford Bridge is flooded, 
Tanfield and his lady will be seen riding over 
the roofs of the houses, presumably to exult 
over the ruin of Burford homes. Falkland would 
have made a pleasanter ghost. Falkland sold 
Burford under pressure of financial embar- 
rassment, The purchaser was the celebrated 
Speaker Lenthall. He ended his days in the 
priory, and the place remained in his family 
till 1808. 

From beyond Burford for some miles up the 
Windrush valley and on the high main road 
Burford church spire beckons you down into the 
pleasant village. You descend, and in the main 
street, your eyes being held by the beauty of 
this, you forget the spire for a moment. 
When you remember and look around, like a 
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fairy godmother it is gone. You must seek it 
down a side street. 

As at Fairford, the church has been built on 
the site of an older cruciform building. Burford 
incorporates much more of this older building 
than Fairford. The tower exhibits, as it were, all 
the architectural strata. The piers and the lower 
part as high up as the clock are Norman; above 
this comes a portion of decorative, while parapet 
and spire are perpendicular. The result of these 
perpetual additions has been seriously to en- 
danger the whole structure, as the piers were not 
designed to carry so great a weight. So an arch 
was built up here, and a buttress there, and 
generally the whole appearance of the tower 
from the inside transformed. Burford is like 
Bibury in this, that it is not one building but a 
core and a series of excrescences. But the 
crudeness and grotesqueness of Bibury are 
absent—the excrescences are not bulbous warts, 
but each separate piece is of the best work of its 
own period. The total impression is mere 
bewilderment. There is no ground-plan: the 
beautiful things crowd one another out. There 
are seven chapels, and between two of them the 
porch has been jammed. The miniature chapel, 
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called of St Peter, is not one chapel at all. The ~ 
wooden part is of later date than the stone 
reredos and altar. Finally, the Sylvester chapel, 
originally separate, has never been properly 
joined on to the south-west of the nave. Only 
one feature is unmarred by some fatally beautiful 
neighbour, the nave with its arcade and clear-storey 
consisting of eight bays, each with a high pitched 
arch springing from slender columns, and each 
column has four half-engaged shafts from the 
capitals of which spring the mouldings of the 
arch. At the west end is a window worth 
studying. The top half of the glass is of the 
sixteenth century, and as fine as anything in 
Fairford. The lower half is the best the last 
century could do to match it, a dismal mess of 
acid greens. 

In the north-east is the chapel containing 
the Tanfield monument, an imposing edifice with 
a large canopy supported on six Purbeck marble 
pillars of the Corinthian order, It is gay in 
colour, and quaintly carved figures are perched 
stifly here and there, and verses yet stiffer 
carved upon its sides. Lady Tanfield caused the 
monument to be set up in this place against the 
churchwardens’ wishes, and seems to have forced 
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them to spend £3, 5s. out of their own pockets 
on the maintenance of it. And she caused to be 
written on the side of it: 


Not this small heape of stones and straightened Roome, 
The Benche, the Court, Tribunail are his Tombe. 

This but his dust, but these his name interre, 

And these indeed now but a sepulcher, 

Whose meritts only raised him and made good 

His standing there, where few so long have stood, 
Pitty his memory ingaged should stand 

Unto a privat church, not to the land. 


And it was presumably Lady Tanfield herself 


who wrote: 
Here shadowe lie 
Whilst life is sadd, 
Still hopes to die 
To him she hadd, 
In blisse is hee 
Whom I lov’d best: 
Thrice happy shee 
With him to rest; 
So shall I be 
With him I lov’d, 
And he with mee 
And both us blessed. 
Love made me Poet 
And this I writt : 
My heart did doe yt 
And no my witt. 
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Here, too, is a Latin inscription placed under a 
kneeling effigy of Lucius Cary, perhaps of his 
own composition. 

It is less hard to feel kindly towards this, 
than towards the Sylvester monuments with 
their vulgar florid scrolls of marble. The 
Sylvesters were the universal providers of 
Burford—wool merchants, apothecaries, vintners, 
saddlers : public spirited they were too after the 
manner of Wysdom and Bisshoppe. It was a 
type that died out. The corporation of Burford 
in later days was singularly corrupt: they 
embezzled money destined for charities, in some 
cases not scrupling to enter in their accounts : 


1704 Drinking Duke of Marlborough’s Health £00 04 00 
1735 Pd. at the “George” with ye consent of 


ye Company . : : . £312 0 


This sort of thing led to a Chancery suit stirred 
up by the Squire, Mr John Lenthall. Burford 
Corporation ceased to be by Act of Parliament 
of 1863. 

The high ground on the other side of the 
Windrush is the butt-end of the Eastern Rim of 
the Cotswolds, high land extending from Chipping 
Campden to Burford, and bearing on its extreme 
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south-eastern slopes the Forest of Wychwood, 
where Burford citizens once had the privileges 
of hunting. The main road from Burford 
through Stow to Campden passes along the crest 
of this rim or ridge, rising to something like 800 
feet near Church Icomb. Church Icomb, or 
rather its manor-house, Icomb Place, requires 
some attention. It is one of the oldest houses 
in this district. The original structure was of 
the thirteenth century and was surrounded by 
a moat, part of which yet remains on the eastern 
side of the house. In the early Middle Ages 
most houses of any size and importance were 
thus fortified—there are not wanting signs, for 
instance, that the old manor-house of Lower 
Slaughter was once a stronghold. Of Icomb the 
most important inhabitants were the Blakets. 
In the south transept of the church lies the tomb 
and effigy of a knight, who is conjectured to be 
Sir John Blacket who fought at Agincourt and 
died in 1431: and it may have been in his day 
that Icomb Place was rebuilt. At any rate 
most of the standing house dates from the 
fifteenth century, though it is not by any means 
the work of one man’s lifetime. The ground- 
plan, charmingly asymmetrical, shows this. Like 
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many of the best things in Cotswold, such as 
Burford church, Arlington Row, or Madame de 
Navarro’s house at Broadway, this house was 
not built. It grew. It is a low two-storied 
building with mullioned traceried windows and 
an inner courtyard—something of a rarity in 
these parts. The most striking features in it 
are the great dining-hall (a central room carried 
through to the roof and once containing a 
minstrel’s gallery), and upstairs the old oratory 
with saddle roof, and finally the room which was 
once the ball-room. This consisted of a long 
apartment some sixty feet by fifteen. It was 
for some time used as a granary. This was when 
the fortunes of the house had fallen low, and 
the whole stood flanked by barns and hayricks 
and nettle beds. The present occupants have 
restored its ancient dignity. The ball-room has 
been divided up into bedrooms, the out-buildings 
cleared away, and their place planted with firs 
and shrubs. Where once a man might stand 
waist deep in nettles, is a bright Alpine garden 
sloping down to a stream packed with trout. 
Down the Alpine rockery a tributary of the stream 
comes trickling from its source in the centre of 
a clump of firs on the lawn. The moat has been 
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filled with water-lilies that float on clean running 
water. Here also are trout lurking. It would 
be hard to decide for the palm between this and 
the garden that flames round the old priory at 
Broadway. 


CHAPTER II 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


STOW-ON-THE-WoLD, ‘“‘where the wind blows 
cold,” is on the top of a rounded hill about seven 
hundred feet high, and overlooks wide tracts of 
couutry, the Evenlode valley, the Windrush, and 
all ploughlands, woods, and pastures to the west 
as far as the hills that overlook the Vale of 
Evesham. The tower of Stow church is con- 
spicuous from all sides, though the village lies 
concealed behind trees. It may have served the 
Romans as a look-out and signalling station, and 
has been not inaptly called “the pharos of 
Cotswold.” It is situated half-way down the 
high eastern rim extending from Broadway Hill 
to Rissington Downs on the east, and is in very 
nearly the same line of latitude as the highest 
point of all the hills, Cleeve Cloud. On maps of 
the district it draws the eye at once owing to the 
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all sides. It is like the hub of a wheel with 
spokes radiating to Chipping Norton, Moreton, 
Broadway, Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, North- 
leach, and Burford. How came these roads to 
converge on Stow? Probably in the first place, 
although there remain no traces of any British 
camp, because of the strategic importance of the 
place. It commands one of the easiest and 
openest highways across the hills from Thames to 
Severn, followed by the railway as far as Bourton 
on the Water, and following thence the Windrush 
valley nearly to its head, and dropping across to 
Hailes or through Snowshill to Broadway. But 
a settlement which began thus as a military 
settlement was found more convenient still in 
later times for commercial purposes. Trade 
followed the flag, and the most famous market 
for many a mile around was Stow Fair, granted 
in the reign of Edward [V., 1477, and coming 
twice a year. Mr Royce called Stow Fair the 
olympiad of Cotswold, and relates that a young 
emigrant in Australia when asked his age could 
only answer “Thirty last Stow,” and regarded 
with blank amazement and indignation his 
questioner who required further explanations. 
“ Olympiad,” indeed, may have a double signifi- 
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cance, for such fairs in the Middle Ages must 
have had something of the social and political 
significance of the great Hellenic Games. At 
Stow, sheep, cattle, hops, cheese, Birmingham 
ware, linen, and other commodities were sold. 
Of sheep sold at one fair twenty thousand was 
the record number. 

The village possesses not a few old buildings, 
and though these strike no rich distinctive note 
as do the buildings of Campden, Burford, North- 
leach, yet apart from historical associations they 
have all the attraction that belongs to what is 
cheerful and unpretentious. There are the 
wooden stocks under two great trees on the 
square, not repellant any longer but inviting. 
There is the cross restored thirty-six years ago, 
though there is no guarantee that the present head 
bears any resemblance to the original: the shaft 
is the same which Robert Chester erected in the 
fifteenth century. The Chesters were a family 
of wealthy and pious merchants; in fact, they 
were to Stow what the Grevils were to Campden, 
or the Forteys were to Northleach. One of them, 
William Stow, founded the grammar school and 
alms-houses which stand hard by the church and 
just behind the market-place. The grammar 
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school has been through many vicissitudes and 
serves now as a masonic lodge: there are no 
pickings left inside the shell to reward the 
curious. With the church it is different. The 
present structure contains work of all the periods 
of Gothic, though the greater part belongs to the 
thirteenth century. There is no enduring charm 
in the building: what it might have possessed is 
cancelled by the colour of the wash on its walls, 
and the hideous square windows in the clear-storey. 
Once they had tracery, but that was removed in 
the ‘“‘restoration” of 1688. The manner of that 
restoration is as interesting as its present effects 
are disgusting. One night at Great Barrington 
Lord Wharton’s son in a drunken fit burst into 
Great Barrington church, rent the Bible, cut the 
bell-ropes, and played other sacrilegious pranks. 
Next morning found him overwhelmed with 
shame at his behaviour. He confessed his mis- 
deeds to the Bishop of Gloucester, who bade 
him in token of penitence pay down a certain 
sum of money which was used for the restoration 
of the church at Stow. The full significance of 
the story lies in the fact that the culprit was at 
the time over forty years of age, 

Stow bred others as worthy of remembrance 
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as the Chesters. Pre-eminent is Edward Chill- 
mead, a seventeenth century Andrew Lang. 
He wrote on Greek music, on Sounds, on the 
Talismanical sculpture of the Persians, on the 
Spanish Monarchy, and on the customs and rites 
of the Jews of his day; he edited the Odes of 
Dionysius, and translated them into Latin, and 
he also translated a treatise on the “ Prognostics 
and Cure of Love,” and the “History of 
Procopius.” 

Among recent benefactions Stow counts the 
installation of a water-supply. Not twenty 
years ago all the drinking water was supplied 
from “the old well,” nearly half a mile from the 
market-place down the hill to the north-east. 
The old wellis a spring of water as cool and clear 
as any in Cotswold, flowing into a great stone 
trough about fifteen feet long and almost as 
broad. Hence came water-carts, loaded by 
hand, to distribute water to the townspeople at 
the rate of fivepence a tun, and a halfpenny for 
two buckets. This difficulty of water-supply 
recalls the name of Roger North. Roger North, 
after a fashion dear to sociologists, manufactured 
some interesting facts concerning Stow, to serve 
as premises to a conclusion that the poor are 
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always happier when left to help themselves, 
Wherever the fight for existence is stern and 
continuous, he said, there you will find the people 
cleanest and most prosperous; and here he drew 
a picture of Stow asa great bleak town, wind- 
swept, void of wood and water. Here was no 
poor-rate, and yet all people were neat and 
clean. Roger North’s son, editing his father’s 
writings, seems to have suspected his father of 
drawing the longbow. At any rate he wrote to 
the vicar of Stow, and enquired the truth of 
him. Cuvier once replied to the examinee who 
defined a crab as an insect that walked sideways, 
that this was an excellent definition exhibiting 
two slight blemishes only ; for a crab, he said, is 
not an insect, neither does it walk sideways. 
Even so tactfully did the vicar of Stow reply to 
young North that Roger North’s theories were 
highly ingenious, but that Stow was not a great 
town, nor was it bleak; it had abundance of 
water and wood close at hand; the people were 
as lazy and untidy as elsewhere, and a poor-rate 
did exist. Wood indeed Stow has in abundance. 
There is a local saw that : 


The squirrel can hop from Swell to Stow 
Without resting his foot or wetting his toe. 
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Finally, one other piece of poetry may be 
quoted. It is that from which the opening 
sentence of this account is quoted. 


Stow on the Wold 
Where the wind blows cold, 
And cooks have no dinners to dress. 
Take Stow from the Wold, 
And the wind from the cold, 
And spell it without an S. 


The present writer has attempted to follow 
out these directions, but without any solid 
effect. 

Three villages lie between Stow and Campden, 
Longborough, Bourton on the Hill, and Blockley. 
Of these, Blockley has been utterly spoilt by the 
substitution of slate for grey-stone tiles, and the 
presence in the very centre of the village of an 
ugly mill building. But the road that runs by 
all these places is full of charm. It passes 
through places wooded all the way and without 
any of that stimulating Cotswold bleakness. The 
ground does not fall steeply to the Evenlode— 
there are no cliffs as on the Western Edge, but 
only long sweeping declivities, and in general the 
spirit of a softer and dreamier land. Long- 
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borough remains in the memory as a church tower, 
and by it a great elm-tree overshadowing a cot- 
tage, and the road holding other pleasant homes 
in a circle about it. The church possesses one 
of the finest fonts in Gloucestershire, the equal 
of that at Northleach, and the south transept is 
full of interest. Its south window has 
decorative tracery of the curvilinear type not 
very common on the hills. Beneath it are two 
monuments. The larger belongs to the seven- 
teenth century, and there is about it an element 
of grotesque humour which immediately recalls 
the Tanfield monument in Burford. It is the 
tomb of William and Elizabeth Leigh and their 
children: among the children who died in the 
parents’ lifetime is one girl, who is represented 
with her head pillowed on a human skull. 
Grotesques are the natural fruit of medizvalism. 
What have they to do with the Renaissance ? 
In such surroundings the grotesque loses all its 
character of humour and exuberant vitality, and 
becomes merely repulsive. The other tomb is of 
the thirteenth century and represents a knight in 
armour. His feet are just not crossed. Does 
this mean, perhaps, that he started on a crusade 
but died on the way? 
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Bourton on the Hill owes its charm to the © 
manner in which it comes climbing up the hillside 
from Moreton in the Marsh—and perhaps to its 
name. Belloc in his Path to Rome takes account 
of some of these Cotswold names which are 
poems in themselves, and testify to something 
romantic in the English blood—Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Moreton in the Marsh (which is only 
Moreton hinter Mark, “behind the boundary ”), 
Bourton on the Water, Cold Aston, and many 
others that we have already noticed. But to 
return to Bourton on the Hill, the houses are 
either terraced above, or sunk beneath the 
sloping road so as to secure their own level. 
The grey terrace walls are of the Cotswold type, 
and gay with nomophylla, nasturtium, and a 
hundred other flowers. The grouping of all this 
narrow street, down which the eye travels to 
blue depths of air over the valleyland, carries a 
faint suggestion of Lynmouth and the sea 
beneath it. 

From Longborough you climb and dip and 
climb again through Blockley towards Chipping 
Campden: and there, where we began, let us 
make an end of writings if not of wanderings, 
humbly realising how futile in essence is the 
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task of description. Each man loves a poem or 
a piece of music in so far as it reflects a portion 
of himself; loves, because beholding emotions 
and aspirations of his own as an integral theme 
in the whole divine symphony, he is raised above 
himself. Moreover, he is uttered in a new 
language requiring symbols of its own and 
therefore untranslatable. In how much greater 
a degree must this hold good of a whole 
countryside, which is a picture and a sonata and 
a tragedy and a thousand other things at once ? 
How should this be expressed in terms of 
anything but itself? We cannot even apprehend 
more than a fraction of its full meaning. It is 
as if we heard only the middle harmonies of a 
vast chord, our souls awed or enraptured by 
doubtful hints here and there of its full range of 
overtones spanning heaven and earth. 
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